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THE COURTSHIP OF TAMBALA 
CHALMERS. 


By A. WERNER. 


“ H! yes, old Chalmers is here still,” said M’Kechnie, in 


answer toa question of mine. “Not at the Mission, of 
”? 


course, but 

“Why of course?” I put in, hastily withdrawing my legs to 
admit of the passage of a small boy and a large bucket of water, on 
their way aft. The Zxflorer’s deck-space was limited, and as 
O’Reilly had just opened the hatch to get out some stores, we had 
been obliged to remove our long chairs from that haven of refuge. 

“Oh! I keep forgetting that you’re new to the country,” said 
M’Kechnie, not without a quizzical gleam in his eye. ‘ You'll hear 
the whole story soon enough. Chalmers had got above himself, you 
know—bad attack of swelled head, following on a visit to Cape 
Town,—and began setting the clergy right on doctrinal points. So 
there was nothing for it but to part.” 

“Ts that the true version?” I asked, for there was an odd dry- 
ness in his enunciation which aroused my suspicions. I knew Mac 
of old, in fact we had been at school together, many years before 
either of us ever thought of coming to Central Africa. 

“TI was not there when it happened,” he replied, with dignity. 
*‘ And you will please to remember that I am in the service of the 
Mission.” 

“Oh ! all right,” I muttered hastily. “ But what about Chalmers ? 
Where is he now?” 

“He works for Kalkbrenner—Ferreira, Kalkbrenner & Co, 
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you know. Old Kalkbrenner gives him #50 a year and a house, 
and finds him well worth it ; for, after all, he’s an honest fellow, and 
capable in his way, though he is such a terribly pragmatical old ass. 
You'll see him when we get to Port Livingstone. Kalkbrenner has 
a store and a coffee plantation there, and Chalmers looks after them, 
keeps the books, and pays the boys and all.” 

“‘ How did he get that name?” 

“ Picked it up at one of the Missions, I suppose, and it sticks to 
him. He’s been quite a traveller, has Dr. Chalmers. Went down 
to Kilwa, first of all, in a slave-gang, when he was a laddie of ten 
or twelve—he was called Tambala then—was put on board a dhow 
and taken off by a British man-o’-war and landed at Zanzibar. Then 
he came up country with Bishop Steere to try and find his own 
people again, and finally drifted to this neighbourhood. He’s seen 
a deal of life one way and another. When he was baptized he 
was called David and his full name on the Church Register is David 
Tambala Chalmers,” 

“Tambala means a cock, doesn’t it?” I asked. I was making 
tentative plunges into the native language with the help of the 
Mission grammar and dictionary. 

“Yes—suits him best of the three, I think. But you'll see for 
yourself. He’s a caution.” 

I believe that, as we thus conversed, we were about six miles 
from Port Livingstone, as the crow flies. But unluckily, as some- 
one has remarked, we were not crows; and the winding course of 
the river, the strength of its current (it was at this time in full flood), 
the state of the Zxfplorer’s engines and the general cussedness of 
things delayed our arrival till sunset on the following day. 

I saw before me a neat white-washed house, grass-thatched, 
surrounded by a broad verandah, and shaded by a clump of fan- 
palms. Down the path which led from the front door came a 
tall native dressed in a white linen suit with a pith helmet on his head. 

“There he is,” said M’Kechnie,—‘“ I suppose he’s coming on 
board.” 

It took some time to get the Zxf/orer warped in to the bank, 
and while this was taking place, I lost sight of the white figure in a 
crowd of shouting, hurrying natives ; indeed, I was so much absorbed 
in the details of the scene—it was my first experience of the 
country that had interested me all my life—that I forgot all about 
him for a while. Presently I became aware that the boy who had 
been attending on me during the voyage—himself a former pupil of 
the Mission—was standing beside me, grinning from ear to ear. 
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“This is Dr. Chalmers, sir!” he said, with the air of one 
exhibiting a valuable and interesting product of the country, and 
waved his hand majestically towards the individual in question, who 
raised his helmet, and advanced with a sweeping bow. 

* Mr. Hay, sir, I have much pleasure to make your acquaintance. 
I have heard of you from Mr. Vyner, sir. He tells me you come to 
assist him in developing the resources of this country. It is a fine 
country, sir,—a mag-ni-fi-cent country ; but we need appliances, the 
appliances of civilisation.” 

I felt inclined to sit down and gasp feebly—quite overwhelmed 
by this torrent of eloquence—delivered quietly enough, and with a 
fairly good English accent. How much more I might have heard 
about the resources of the country and the appliances of civilisation 
I cannot tell—M’Kechnie intervened. 

“‘T say, Chalmers, can you put Mr. Hay up for the night? He 
won't be able to start for Masuku this evening.” 

“Oh! yes-s!” said Dr. Chalmers with dignity. “Mr. Vyner 
wrote to me that Mr. Hay was coming, and directed me to have an 
apartment in readiness. It was ready yesterday, Mr. M’Kechnie, 
and I have called Mr. Hay’s carriers ; they will start to-morrow at 
peep of day.” 

M’Kechnie attempted no reply—he was probably appalled by 
the splendour of Dr. Chalmers’s diction ; but he stole a sly wink at 
me. 

At this juncture the 2£xf/orer’s skipper walked up, red in the 
face from recent exertions, and mopping himself with a handkerchief 
originally intended for the native trade, and conspicuously adorned 
with palm-trees and elephants. 

“Hey ! here’s the Reverend Doctor! How’s yourself, me boy ? 
and how’s the missis ?” 

Dr. Chalmers drew himself up with dignity. “Circumstances 
have occurred to postpone my marriage,” he replied, freezingly ; and 
his eye rested on M’Kechnie with an expression which seemed to 
say that, but for that gentleman’s presence, he would have said 
more. 

O’Reilly slapped him on the back and laughed uproariously. 
“ Parson forbidden the banns, hey, Chalmers? Sure, and it’s myself 
‘would be doing that same if I were he, an’ you afther thryin’ 
to inveigle me best dairymaid.” 

The native did not reply. It was easy to see that he did not 
enjoy O’Reilly’s chaff, but he betrayed no annoyance, only turned 
to me and asked quietly if I would like to come ashore now. So 
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far as I could judge, it was only his choice of words that was some- 
what extravagant ; there were no Christy Minstrel antics about him, 
and, in manner at least, I was inclined to think—with no disrespect 
to our tempestuous but good-natured friend—that he was more of a 
gentleman than O’Reilly. 

‘“* What’s this about his marriage ?” I asked M’Kechnie presently, 
Dr. Chalmers having gone ashore to get my luggage taken up to the 
house, while O’Reilly was superintending the hoisting of the same 
out of the hold. 

“*T don’t quite know. I’ve been away down river for the last 
three months ; I heard about it from O’Reilly, but, you know, with 
him a story never loses in the telling——” 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed the subject of this last remark, who 
was nearer us at the moment than M’Kechnie bargained for. “Me, 
the veracious chronicler of British Equatoria? Me, that carries a 
note-book an’ a fountain pen in me pockets, an’ it’s downright ill 
I’ve been with sucking the ink of that same when it wouldn’t draw, 
not to mintion the ink dryin’ up wid the climate, to stand before the 
thermometer and note the exact timperature for fear I’d be forgettin’ 
it when I wrote me diary at night !” 

“We're all looking forward to the book you’re going to write 
when you go home, O’Reilly,” said M’Kechnie, 

** And yet you'll not trust me to tell the story of the doctor there 
an’ his colleen dhu ?—for colleen bawn she is not, though as purty 
an’ neat a crathur of her colour as ever I’ve seen. Faith, I’ve had 
thoughts of asking her to be Mistress O’Reilly meself ; but then, you 
see, I’d be afther havin’ to git a dispinsation, an’ our clargy is terribly 
down on mixed mar’ges of late. Not to mintion that Mozambique 
is the nearest place it could be got.” 

“‘ Never heed his clavers, Hay,” said M’Kechnie. ‘The matter 
seems to be that Chalmers, who isa widower of some years’ standing, 
and has two little girls under ten—I’m sorry for him myself, for he’s 
anxious to do his duty and bring them up decently, and it’s sore on 
a man, as you'll allow—wanted to marry one of the Christian girls 
at the Mission.” 

“ Well, and why shouldn’t he? Is there any just cause or 
impediment ?” 

M’Kechnie seemed slightly embarrassed. “They say the 
girl herself didn’t want him. And, of course, Dr. Angus couldn’t 
help that.” 

“ That’s the offeecial vairsion, Mac, me bhoy,” said O’Reilly, with 
exaggerated mimicry of M’Kechnie’s accent, which, by-the-by, was 
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broad enough to sit on, and he rather prided himself on it. “Dr. 
Angus didn’t want to lose a useful crathur and Mrs. A.’s pet pupil— 
an’ them at all the throuble an’ expinse of her training—as they 
would do, if she married out of the Mission. So, when that’s 
the state of things at headquarters, an’ you get asked in a tone 
of Daniel-come-to-judgment, ‘Do you want to have this man?’ 
what would you expect a colleen to do, eh, sir? It’s a clear case of 
intimidation—not intimidation with blackthorns an’ hot water, may 
be, but——” 

“Oh! get away with you and your blackthorns!” exclaimed 
Mac, struggling between amusement and annoyance. ‘“ Don’t listen 
to O’Reilly, he just havers even on. You see Lucy’s been in the 
Mission from a child ; the Anguses really stand in the place of 
parents to her, and they’re naturally anxious she should make a 
good choice. And, of course, it would be more satisfactory for her 
to remain in the Mission.” 

“ But supposing she really cared for him, would they have a right 
to interfere? Is she so very young?” 

“She’s older than most of these girls when they marry. But 
here comes our friend,” said honest Mac, evidently glad to change 
the subject. 

My goods had been got ashore, and the three of us sat down in 
the verandah to the meal which Chalmers had provided “as per 
instructions of Mr. Vyner,” as he confided to me. I had the less 
scruple in extending my employer’s hospitality to M’Kechnie and 
O’Reilly, as the latter had contributed nobly to this entertainment 
out of the Zxf/orer’s stores. We had tinned salmon and sardines 
for entrées, and canned peaches for sweets ; while three fowls had 
been slain and served up to us in the shape of soup and curry, 
accompanied by locally grown rice and sweet potatoes, and half a 
dozen out of the infinite varieties of beans wherein the soul of the 
African delights. Moreover, there were European vegetables, 
diminutive and heartless cabbages, very crude potatoes the size of 
small marbles, and turnips not much bigger, but of excellent flavour, 
which Chalmers had raised in his own garden, and now produced 
as freewill offerings out of the pride and vain-glory of his heart. 

He did not wait on us himself, but he stood by and directed the 
movements of two flannel-shirted boys, with an air which would 
have done credit to the most majestic and highly-trained of butlers. 
The lemonade and soda-water, however, he brought and uncorked 
himself, observing that the boys were “ unused to these appliances.” 

O’Reilly sipped at his glass, put it down, and looked round in a 
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puzzled sort of way, as if the beverage were incomplete, but nothing 
else appeared to be forthcoming. He then turned to us with a kind 
of apologetic and admonitory cough, as though expecting us to supply 
the omission; but Mac and myself became suddenly obtuse, and 
waited with interest to see what would happen. 

“ Faith, then, Chalmers, my jewel,” he burst out at last, “do ye 
always serve your soda-water neat?” 

‘“* Messrs. Kalkbrenner and Ferreira ”—(I could see that he loved 
to roll out the firm’s name in full whenever he got the chance) —“ do 
not keep alcoholic liquors in stock, sir ; except as medical comforts, 
sir——” 

“Bedad, that’s queer then,” said O’Reilly, in a stage aside to 
myself, “for the one of them’s a German Jew, and the other’s a 
Hollander Jew, or a Portagee—I’m not sure which. It’s against 
nature, so it is. . . . Chalmers, alanna,” he went on aloud, “can ye tell 
me on your conscience an’ honour—which we all know are very 
honourable an’ conscientious entirely—that ye don’t require them 
medical comforts every day of your life, an’ frequent in the course of 
the day?” 

Dr. Chalmers looked fixedly at a point on the landscape, which, 
in accordance with the laws of perspective, was immediately behind 
and above O’Reilly’s head. 

“T am a total abstainer, Captain O’Reilly.” 

(“He is that,” said Mac aside to me. ‘“T’ll say that for him.”) 

‘And ye never take a holiday, then?” asked O’Reilly, unabashed. 

To which Dr. Chalmers vouchsafed no answer. 

“Here, boy!” said O’Reilly, “where’s Luwisi? Run down to 
the boat, ye little spalpeen, and bring , 

“ Don’t, O’Reilly,” said M’Kechnie. ‘Can you not wait for your 
fire-water till we get aboard again ? ——” 

“ And it’s condemning Mr. Hay to cold water, ye’d be-——” 

* Not for me,” I struck in hastily. ‘ Please don’t send for it for 
me, O’Reilly—I assure you I prefer lemonade !” 

“Tt puts temptation in the boys’ way,” said Mac in a low voice. 
I could see that he was really troubled, and began to find the 
situation uncomfortable, but, to my surprise, O’Reilly readily gave 
way and took his soda-water and lime-juice with a very good grace. 
In his heart he had a real liking for Mac—for all their constant 
sparring—and he was quick enough to see when he had gone 
too far 

Not ong after this they took their leave. Mac was going to 
sleep on board the steamer, and start at dawn, with two or three 
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boys, on his tramp to the Mission. My road to Mr. Vyner’s planta- 
tion lay in a different direction. 

When they were gone, I sat still for a while in the verandah 
chatting with Kalkbrenner’s factotum. I found him really a very 
intelligent fellow, and the questions he asked about people and 
things in England showed that he thought more deeply than the 
educated native usually gets credit for doing. He was communicative 
enough on all subjects but one—he was unwilling to say much 
about the Mission or Dr. Angus, After what I had already heard, 
it was not difficult to guess why; and I must say I respected him 
for his reticence. 

Next morning I was awakened at dawn by the bugle which 
summoned the station labourers to their toil. A few minutes later, 
as I was stretching myself inside my mosquito curtain, and thinking 
that the world looked chilly and miserable, a small boy entered with 
coffee and biscuits and a message to the effect—or so I understood 
him—that the carriers were ready when I was. Accordingly I 
made all the haste I could and emerged on the verandah, to find 
Chalmers assigning the various items of my luggage to their respective 
carriers, and starting them on ahead. They didn’t look as if they 
liked it. 

“They are grumbling, sir,” he said to me after a ceremonious 
greeting, “ because they will have to go first and shake the dew off 
the grass, so that it will not be so wet for you. Here is your 
machila, sir.” 

Two men brought round to the steps a canvas hammock slung 
to a pole, with a mat stretched above to shade me from the rays of 
the sun, which as yet were not. They held the canvas at what 
they thought a convenient height above the ground, and grinned 
sympathetically at my efforts to get in, which resulted, first, in 
falling out on the other side, and next in hitting my head against the 
pole. Then Chalmers intervened, and suggested that they should 
spread it flat on the ground, laying the pole on one side, which, 
somewhat to my humiliation, they did, and when I had prostrated 
myself upon it picked me up tenderly and shouldered the pole. 
Dr. Chalmers then arranged the cushions behind my head—which 
requires a certain knack, as I found out afterwards by bitter 
experience—spread my travelling rug over my legs and tucked it 
in, and finally—surely the force of thoughtfulness could no further 
go—inquired whether I was supplied with tobacco and matches, 
He had seen me put my pipe into my pocket. 

“You will get accustomed, sir, and subsequently you will not 
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be afraid to change your position,” he remarked, apparently 
gathering from my expression that I thought smoking impossible 
under the circumstances. “Here is the capitad, he understands 
English. His name is Peter.” 

Peter came forward, a very solemn-faced young man, with his 
upper teeth chipped into points like a saw, and blue daisies tattooed 
where his shirt-front would have been if he had worn such an 
article. He was attired in a white cotton singlet, and a piece of 
dark blue calico round his waist, and shivered in the chill morning 
air. 

“He will tell the men anything you want. I have told him 
you are going to stop and breakfast at Palombe’s. The men with 
the provisions have gone on.” He then addressed Peter at some 
length in the Yao tongue. “It is all right, sir. You can trust 
him.” 

“Good-bye,” I said, for my men at this point began to move. 

“Oh! no, sir, I will walk with you as far as the end of the 
plantation.” Which he did, and I then took my leave and the men 
jogged on with me along the narrow path through a succession of 
native gardens—apparently containing nothing but weeds and dry 
maize-stalks—for the crops had just been gathered in. When we 
left the gardens and got into the tall grass, I began to understand 
what Chalmers had meant about the dew. As it turned out, I was 
performing for my men the task which had been entrusted to them 
on my behalf: they had turned aside and hidden themselves till 
the machila was past, whereby, the path being so narrow that my 
foremost bearer’s broad brown shoulders completely filled up the 
vista, my clothes and the canvas were saturated in a very short 
time. But the narrative of my journey does not belong to this 
tale. 

* And what do you think of Chalmers?” said Mr. Vyner, a few 
evenings later, when I was resting after the three days’ march at his 
hospitable bungalow. ‘A bit self-important, eh? and his language 
is quite too much for me at times !” 

“Oh! Robert !” said Mrs. Vyner—a good soul who took most 
things very literally. ‘I’m sure Chalmers never swears—I never 
heard him say anything one could object to !” 

“On the contrary, my dear, it’s the extreme correctness and 
propriety of his expressions! But he’s a good fellow at bottom ;— 
and, talk of conceit—he’s not half so conceited as that pet of 
Angus’s—what’s his name again? Abraham—Isaac—Isaac Kabweza, 
that’s the man—I can’t stand him !” 
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‘Oh ! Robert !” 

“No, Helen, I can’t, that’s a fact. You won’t hear a word 
against him, I know, because he turns up his eyes in church, and 
makes night hideous with crooning hymns out of tune. We had 
him here as kitchen-boy for a month—that was quite enough! I 
don’t say but the fellow means well—and he certainly did his work 
—but he’s a confounded sanctimonious prig, and then he’s got hold 
of all Angus’s little ways—speaks like him, walks like him... . I 
find Angus trying enough, in all conscience, though I suppose he 
also means well; but to have him served up in a second-hand native 
edition is a little too much !” 

“T haven’t seen Dr. Angus yet,” I remarked. “And from all I 
hear, it seems a little difficult to form a notion of him.” 

“ Well, I won’t prejudice you. You'll see and hear him soon 
enough, and you'll think him a charming, courteous, scholarly old 
gentleman, who’s been very much maligned—for I can guess the 
sort of talk you’ve heard on the river—from Ferreira, for instance— 
or O'Reilly.” 

I smiled audibly. 

“Mind you, I’m not one of those who run down missionaries on 
principle. Apart from other considerations, we do need someone 
to remind us now and then that the natives are not simply—as a 
boy said to me the other day—‘ hoes for white men to till the ground 
with.’ That’s what infuriates some men against them. They’ve a 
respect for religion in the abstract—as long as it doesn’t interfere 
with the details of their daily life—and that’s where Angus rubs it 
in, to do him justice.” 

“ But I thought—I understood—Dr. Angus was inclined to be a 
bit arbitrary himself.” 

Vyner laughed. 

“That’s where the difference between clergy and laity comes in, 
you see! No, but seriously, my dear boy, when you’ve lived a little 
longer in this country, and had men under you, like the Roman 
centurion—and nobody to interfere with you when I’m not round 
—you see whether the instinct of bossing doesn’t grow on you! 
And Angus—well, he had peculiar ideas to start with, and he was 
in a peculiar position—had it all his own way out here for years ; 
for you know he was in the country before any trader or planter of us 
all. The niggers all looked up to him as chief and doctor, and 
everything else, and thought the sky was going to fall if anyone 
contradicted him. He very seldom saw a white man of anything 
like his own standing—till quite lately. I don’t know how it happens 
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that his colleagues have generally been men of inferior position and 
education, and as for the three successive Mrs. Anguses, they have 
all been his humble worshippers. So is it any wonder if the man 
takes much the same view of his position as the German Emperor 
does of his?” 

“Robert, I’m sure Mr. Hay is so tired, he’s ready to fall asleep 
in his chair !” 

I was tired, when I came to think of it ; and though I would 
willingly have asked further questions, I was quite ready to follow 
Vyner along the verandah to the apartment destined for me, where I 
slept soundly, in spite of the scampering of rats along the rafters, 
and the howling of hyenas in the long grass outside. Perhaps these 
uncanny sounds in some indirect way influenced my dreams, for-I 
thought that Dr. Angus (who, as I had never seen him in real life, 
appeared to me in the likeness of the celebrated portrait of Savona- 
rola) was denouncing me by name to a numerous congregation as 
being a heretic of several different sorts, and but a shady character 
in other respects; and having, moreover, acted as best man at the 
wedding of David Tambala Chalmers, who, for his part, was formally 
excommunicated then and there. 

I was so struck by this vision that I related it at breakfast next 
morning, greatly to Vyner’s amusement, who remarked that first 
dreams in a new abode were generally prophetic—and he hoped 
this one would not prove so. 

I suppose my early experience of plantation life was much like 
other men’s. As I am not telling my own story, I will not dwell on 
them—only remarking that, after I had been at Masuku some seven 
or eight months, I was sent to Luchenya to take charge of a small 
outlying estate of Vyner’s, and entered on the life of a Robinson 
Crusoe surrounded by innumerable men Friday. 

One hot day in November, when the whole country was parched 
and dusty and gasping for the rains, I was swinging lazily in my 
hammock in the shadiest corner of the verandah. It was nearly 
time for the afternoon bugle to be blown, and I was just regarding 
with dismay the prospect of turning out in the heat to superintend 
the digging of coffee-pits, when my boy Kambembe—I remember 
him as the most portentous breaker of crockery that ever entered 
my service—came up and announced the arrival of one “ Chalame.” 
Somewhat puzzled, I tumbled out of the hammock and walked 
round the house to find Dr. Chalmers sitting on the front steps. 

He rose to his feet and took off his helmet—a sadly battered one 
by this time. His white shirt bore traces of a journey, and he was 
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evidently tired and footsore. ‘Two small boys were squatting at a 
little distance; beside each, one of the round baskets in which 
a native stows his provisions, &c., on a journey. They were our 
friend’s attendants and carriers. 

“ How do you do?” I said. “Glad to see you ; come into the 
shade.” 

“Thank you, sir. I have been over to Mr. Ferreira’s other 
plantation of Chipande, and I am now on my way back to Port 
Livingstone. When I heard you were here I thought I would like 
to come and see you. It is not very much out of the way.” 

I felt flattered by this mark of attention, though inclined to think 
it must have some reason beyond mere politeness. I thought the 
man looked haggard and worried; and now and then he stole 
wistful glances at me as if making up his mind to ask me a 
question. 

I was not mistaken—but the question didn’t come just then. I 
had to go down to the coffee, so I left him, after issuing instructions 
to Kambembe to supply him with tea and other refreshments, and 
see to the wants of his followers. It was in the evening, when I 
was once more established in the hammock, and he sitting on the 
steps in the moonlight, that—after answering my inquiries, and 
telling me all the news of the Mission, the River, and the Lake, the 
gunboat and the Portuguese at Matapwiri’s, and the rumoured dis- 
turbances up Tanganika way, he began : 

“Mr. Hay, sir—if you were at home in England, and you 
wanted to be married, and you went to tell the minister, would he 
refuse ?” 

“ Why, no—not that I ever heard of. Not unless there were 
some legal obstacle.” 

He repeated the phrase thoughtfully, and asked me what that 
was. 

“Why—if I’d been married before, you know, and my wife was 
living—or if I wanted to marry my grandmother—or—or—someone 
like that. ‘A man may not marry his grandmother,’ you know. 
That’s in the Prayer Book.” 

“TI see. But if there is no legal obstacle?” 

“The parson can’t refuse—at least I think not. Not if you’ve 
had the banns put up properly, or got a license. But if he objected, 
I should simply go to another parson, to save unpleasantness, or to a 
Registry Office.” 

“ Registry Office,” repeated Chalmers, thoughtfully, as if desirous 
of getting the words by heart. ‘ What is that, sir?” 
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I explained, and proceeded to expound, to the best of my 
ability, the marriage laws of the United Kingdom. And then 

“Chalmers, my man,” I said, “ you’ve got something on your 
mind, Can’t you tell me about it?” 

He looked at me in a sort of wistful, inquiring way—with the 
eyes that sometimes make you think a native is like a noble dog, 
and then said,— 

“T thought I would like to tell you, sir. That time I first saw you 
at Port Livingstone, you did not laugh at me like Mr. O’Reilly ; 
and I thought ” 

“Well, let’s hear,” I said. And he told me—I may condense 
his narrative—how he had fallen in love with Lucy—otherwise 
Chingasonji—and how he had reason to suppose she reciprocated 
his feelings, and how he had gone to speak to Dr. Angus on the 
subject, and been snubbed for his pains. 

“Do you think you are good enough for Lucy?”—the doctor 
had demanded—(Chalmers’s imitation of his tone and manner—I 
had made the doctor’s acquaintance by this time—simply convulsed 
me)—and settled the matter summarily by sending for Lucy. Lucy, 
I regret to say, did not rise to the occasion ; her courage failed her 
when confronted with those bristling white eyebrows, and with 
downcast eyes shielded by a slim bronze hand, she murmured softly, 
“ Tai, mzungu.” } 

“There, you see!” said the doctor triumphantly, and enlarged 
at length on Chalmers’s presumptuous folly, while Lucy retired— 
to be acidulously congratulated by Mrs. Angus on her good 
sense—and (as was revealed to Chalmers in due course) cried 
herself to sleep that night in a corner of the girls’ dormitory. This 
was the incident I had heard of from O’Reilly. Subsequently—on 
being notified that Mr. Kalkbrenner intended to raise his salary, 
Chalmers had tried his fate once more, with like result, except 
that, a week or two later, there was brought to him a piteous tear- 
stained letter, which he showed me. I knew enough Yao to make 
out the sense of it. She said she loved him with all her heart, and 
wished to marry him—only the Donna didn’t like it, and was trying 
to persuade her to take Isaac (Mr. Vyner’s dé¢e noire) instead. 

“But it’s infamous!” I said. ‘‘ They have no right to interfere 
in this way. Why couldn’tshe tell them so to their faces?” 

“She was frightened,” he said quietly, and I remembered 
what O’Reilly had said about intimidation. It was not easy for a 
gentle-natured girl to avow her own wishes in opposition to those 
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whom she had learnt to think of as gods upon earth. And I suppose 
the Anguses were not consciously selfish, Indeed, I happen to 
know that they honestly looked upon themselves as exceedingly 
ill-used people. 

Chalmers had finished, and I smoked on to the end of my 
cigarette. 

“T call it shameful,” was the first outcome of my reflections. 
‘“*T shouldn’t have thought it of Angus!” 

Chalmers smiled sadly, as one who has had experience of life. 

“Dr. Angus, sir,” he said solemnly, “is like the rotten fig. He 
is very beautiful to behold, outwardly; but if you open him, you 
will find him full of worms, and—and unpleasantness!” It was 
fortunate for me that I was in the shadow of the verandah; and I 
hastily set the hammock in motion to conceal the agitation I could 
not control. 

“ He has no right to prevent your marrying, that’s clear,” I said, 
as soon as I could command my voice. ‘“ But why need you consult 
him? It’s awkward, I admit, her living in the house, but she might 
leave. They can’t detain her against her will. Where’s her home ?” 

His face fell. ‘She has no home. Her relations died in the 
famine, when she was a little child—and she was saved and taken to 
the Mission. She has some distant cousins on Tyolo. But they 
live a long way off. And even if she could go there—where could 
we be married but at the Mission? Dr. Angus would not do it !” 

“ Nonsense!” I said. “He'd have to. It would be illegal to 
refuse.” 

He shook his head. ‘ Who is there to make him do it? There 
are so few white men in this country, and they hear nothing—or, if 
they do, they will not care. Perhaps they think it good joke, like 
Mr. O'Reilly.” 

* But the Administration ?” 

“They will not interfere. They are only too glad that Dr. 
Angus is friendly with them, and does not write letters to Lord 
Salisbury and the Aborigines’ Protection Society.” 

This, I own, took away my breath for the moment, but I was too 
much interested in the matter in hand to comment on the extent of 
Chalmers’s information. 

“Well,” I went on, “I’m not prepared to assert what may or 
may not be legal under the peculiar circumstances of this Colony or 
Protectorate—or whatever we call ourselves. But I think you should 
talk to someone better able to advise you than I. Have you asked 
Mr. Vyner ?” 
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“T have talked to him in former times, sir, and he was kind; 
but he always said, ‘ Be patient,’ and ‘ Dr. Angus means well!’ He 
thinks,” concluded Chalmers—not bitterly, but with a certain 
deliberate sadness, as of one accustomed to disappointment— 
“that it is not right to tell a black man you think a white man is 
wrong.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Vyner is like that, Chalmers. I think 
if he knew a definite way to help you, he would do it. Perhaps 
things are different now—not like they were when you told him. 
But what I have been thinking is this: There’s a chaplain at the 
gunboat station at Fort Malo—I hear he’s just arrived. I used to 
know him in England, and he’s a very good fellow. Why don’t 
you and Lucy go down and ask him to marry you? [I'll write you 
a letter to him if you like.” 

Some would have thought that Chalmers was not much impressed 
by this, as he looked not at me, but at the bricks of the verandah, 
and murmured in soft, level tones, “Thank you, sir; you are very 
good.” 

But I was beginning to know the native, and was not disappointed 
by this reception of my proposal. 

* And Lucy ” He hesitated. 

“T’ve been thinking about that. Do you know my capitaé, 
Jacob? His wife’s a very decent person. Couldn’t Lucy come to 
stay with them till we can send her down to Fort Malo?” 

Chalmers shook his head. ‘It would not do, sir,” he said, with 
portentous gravity. And I could not get out of him why. Long 
afterwards I discovered that he feared my reputation would suffer—a 
consideration which, I must confess, had never occurred to me. 

“T will write to Mr. Vyner,” he said, after a further pause of con- 
sideration. “I cannot go to him just yet, because I have been 
several days away from the plantation, and there will be many things 
to see to; but as soon as I can get away I will go to the Mission, 
and then I will go and see him. He is kind—but I am afraid—Mrs. 
Vyner——” 

He shook his head in a depressed manner instead of concluding 
his sentence, and I knew what he meant. The good soul was a 
devout believer in the Angusian infallibility, and, moreover, on terms 
of intimate friendship with Mrs. Angus—a sour, precise woman, 
doubtless an excellent person in her way, only that way contrasted 
strangely enough with Mrs. Vyner’s universal, if somewhat inconse- 
quent, kindliness. But, I reflected, that same inconsequence, when 
the kind heart was confronted with the chance of assisting the course 
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of true love to run smooth, might triumph over much. Who could 
tell ? 

It was growing late for the weary planter who has to turn out 
shivering at daybreak. My guest rose to his feet instead of waiting, 
native fashion, to be dismissed. 

“You leave early, then? I suppose Jacob has seen about your 
quarters for the night? I’m sorry I can’t do any more for you, but 
I'll write to Merryweather to-morrow, and—and—well, you can’t do 
better than consult Vyner.” 

He stood before me, twisting his helmet in his hands, and began, 
somewhat haltingly, “‘ I thank you, sir.” And then, for the first time 
in my experience, the English language suddenly became inade- 
quate to the expression of his feelings, and he relapsed into Yao. 
“You have a good heart. Some white men think when a black man 
loves a woman and has trouble, it is only a thing for them to laugh 
at when they are drinking with their friends. You did not laugh ; 
no. You listened to me, and you have tried to help. And even if 
you cannot help, I shall not forget.” 

“Oh, come !” I said helplessly ; “let’s hope it'll come all right in 
the end. There, good-night!” And I shook hands with him, to 
his evident gratification. 

He left next morning, and what followed was reported to me 
piccemeal from various sources. When, a week or two later, he was 
able to carry out his projected journey, he arrived at the Mission 
only to find that Lucy was gone. Mrs. Angus said she was a wicked, 
ungrateful girl, and had run away to her village, where, no doubt, she 
had married in the native fashion. Conversations with judiciously- 
selected and sympathising natives elicited the fact that pressure had 
been put upon her to marry Isaac Kabweza, a statement reluctantly 
confirmed by honest M’Kechnie, whom Chalmers sought in the 
workshops, and cross-examined with merciless rigour. Also it 
was hinted to him that she had, in all probability, zof gone to the 
River. 

He was on his way to Mr. Vyner’s, pondering these things in his 
heart, when he met a small shock-headed urchin, clad in nothing but 
a few inches of dirty calico, and carrying in his hand a spear and a 
cleft stick with a letter wedged in it. The boy stopped in the path- 
way with a grin, but not before Chalmers’s quick eye had perceived 
that the bit of blue, red-lined paper—evidently a page from an 
account book—was addressed to him. The bearer was Lucy’s 
second cousin’s husband’s nephew, or thereabouts, and he came 
straight from Tyolo. Lucy had already sent a letter direct to Port 
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Livingstone, but there was a report (happily it turned out to be 
unfounded) that the messenger had been eaten by lions ; so she dis- 
patched this small kinsman by the longer and safer road which passed 
the Mission. So Chalmers, instead of going to consult Mr. Vyner, 
bent his steps towards Tyolo. 

Lucy’s relatives welcomed him with effusion. They were decent 
people, though they had never been at a Mission ; and, never having 
seen a white man, they believed Chalmers to be a very passable 
imitation of one, and treated him accordingly. So you may imagine 
that he was under no temptation to shorten his stay. And then it 
turned out, most opportunely, that the people of that village had a 
kind of hereditary friendship with a village in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Malo, as the native way is in those parts, and were in the habit 
of exchanging long visits from time to time. There was no earthly 
reason why one of these family pilgrimages should not take place at 
once, and Lucy join the party. Chalmers saw them off, with their 
baskets and bundles, and then returned to his own place, going 
round via Luchenya, so as to see me and report progress. Arrived 
at Port Livingstone, he found O'Reilly there with the Zxplorer 
on his way down river, and at once engaged his passage to Fort 
Malo, thus triumphantly saving appearances in the eyes of black and 
white alike. 

Mr. Vyner had once told me that if I needed a change, and work 
was not very pressing, there could be no objection to my leaving 
Jacob in charge and running over to Masuku for a few days. I had 
never yet acted on this suggestion—that is, I had never left 
Luchenya unless Vyner himself, or some other white man, were there 
in my absence ; and, as things were decidedly slack just then, I con- 
cluded that the occasion warranted my taking a holiday down to 
Fort Malo instead. So I wrote to Merryweather—who had sent a kind 
and cordial response to my letter about Chalmers’s difficulties—and 
accepted his general invitation to come and see him, rather more 
promptly than he probably expected. I did not give him the option 
of saying that it was not convenient, reflecting that, if he couldn’t 
put me up, someone else was sure to do so, if it was only O’Reilly, 
in the canvas cabin of the Zxf/orer. So | sent out to engage carriers 
and made my preparations, starting early in the following week for 
my three days’. journey across country, in the course of which I shot 
nyama, even a bush-buck, and a pig, and two brace of guinea-fowl, 
so that we entered Fort Malo like a triumphal procession, my men 
chanting my praises at the top of their voices. 

Merryweather was looking thin and yellow. Fort Malo is not an 
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invigorating place for a newcomer, but his eye was as bright and his 
spirit as unconquerable as of old. 

‘* You’ve just come in time,” he said. ‘The marriage is fixed for 
to-morrow, and, my word! I hope it’s all straight now. Your 
friend appears to be a born lawyer. I’ve never been so cross- 
examined in my life, and then he produced a Prayer Book and made 
me go through the whole Marriage Service with him to see if there 
was anything which he, as a member of the Church of Scotland, 
could not conscientiously approve of, or which might make him into 
an Episcopalian without his knowledge ! ” 

Merryweather leaned back in his big chair (he was installed pro 
tem. at the Consulate, with its neat green shutters and picturesquely- 
cut thatch), and was forced to mop his forehead with an outsize 
handkerchief. He looked ashamed of the operation, and murmured 
something apologetic about the climate. I assured him that I was 
accustomed to keep a pair of sheets handy, but he still looked a 
little disturbed. 

“T hope it’s all right. I’ve asked Elliott-Price, and he says it 
is ; and we're going to register it at the Consulate as well as in my 
own books. But I’ve been inquiring, and inquired of to such an 
extent, that my mind’s in a whirl, and I believe I shall wake up and 
find I’ve married our friend to all the prohibited degrees at once, or 
something equally atrocious.” 

** Have you seen her?” 

“ Yes ; an uncommonly nice, modest girl she is, too. I must say 
I respect her spirit, for she is evidently rather timid than otherwise, 
and it must have required a good deal of courage in her position, 
But what I can’t understand is—this Dr. and Mrs. Angus—Chalmers’s 
account is naturally biassed, of course. . . .” 

I stated the facts as far as I knew them. Merryweather 
drummed with his fingers on the arm of his chair for some time 
before answering. 

“<Judge no man this weather!’ somebody says in Kipling. I 
suppose it is true that a long residence in this climate is apt to turn 
men into ‘arbitrary gents’ if they’re not careful. Witness the 
Stanley expedition and other cases. You and I must look out, old 
man. I do not judge Dr. Angus, but it appears to me the climate 
has made an ‘arbitrary gent’ of him.” 

The marriage took place next day in the Consulate verandah. 
There was a large attendance of Europeans, most of whom, I am 
afraid, came in the expectation of witnessing something like a nigger 
minstrel entertainment. They were disappointed in this respect, 
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but few, if any, regretted it. When Merryweather read out, “ There- 
fore, if any man can show any just cause,” I caught O’Reilly’s eye. 
He was purple in the face, and I trembled lest he should interrupt 
the proceedings by any ribaldry. At the same time it darted through 
my mind that it was scarcely fair to ask that question with Dr. and 
Mrs. Angus a hundred miles away, and I was seized with a wild 
desire to laugh. But we both controlled ourselves. 

They were standing up before Merryweather, Chalmers in a 
white linen suit, which positively glittered with starch and getting up, 
a pomegranate flower in his button-hole, and a massive silver watch- 
chain dangling from his waistcoat, with a something on his face 
which, if he had not been so portentously serious, would have been 
a smile of self-complacency, as if he felt himself to be a spectacle for 
men and angels, and an edifying one at that. 

Lucy was dressed in her ordinary best ; she had not been in a 
position to prepare extra bridal finery, but the calico folded just 
under her arms over the short, sleeveless jacket, was snowy-white 
and gracefully draped, and she had a white rose stuck behind one 
ear in the short hair—which looked like a black lamb’s fleece—and 
wore on her pretty wrists two silver bangles Mrs. Elliott-Price had 
given her. She was a slim, graceful creature, with a small head 
and delicate features, and a complexion like polished bronze; and 
greatly as she differed from all our previous ideas of brides, most 
of us thought we had never seen a prettier one. 

“JT, David Tambala Chalmers, take thee, Lucy Chingasonji” 
. . . Fortunately Osman Adam, the Banyan trader, had been able 
to provide a ring that fitted exactly, so there was no difficulty 
or delay, though the slender brown fingers did tremble so. 

And then it was over, and Mrs. Elliott-Price came and shook 
hands with bride and bridegroom, and brought them in to tea and 
mixed biscuits, almost an unexampled treat in Lucy’s life, and, 
therefore, fitly associated with this high and solemn festival. 

It is long since I left Africa, but the mail still brings me from 
time to time sententious epistles chronicling the welfare of the 
family whose head was once Tambala, the slave-boy. 

He still manages a store for Ferreira and Kalkbrenner, very 
much to their satisfaction apparently, and Lucy, his wife, takes in 
washing from all the Europeans within reach. They have named 
their eldest boy—unlucky wight—Vincent Hay, apparently after my 
unworthy self, and the little girl who followed him is Gladys Helen, 
the former of which appellations I conjecture to belong to Mrs, 
Elliott-Price. 

















GOLF AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 


Y all who have handled a club in anything like a decent way, 
golf is acknowledged to be the best of games. To the 
uninitiated it wants the brilliancy of cricket or the activity of tennis ; 
but when the player is possessed of the true passion for the game, golf 
reigns supreme. 

It is, par excellence, the game of Scotland. It has been introduced 
into England, Ireland, France, India and America, with more or 
less success ; but Scotland is the mother of the pioneers. Its origin 
dates back into Scotch myth-lore. A club-and-ball game has always 
been native to Scotland, whether on grass, or ice, or road, or sand. 
As early as the middle of the fifteenth century the game of golf had 
assumed its modern form. And so enthusiastically was the game 
taken up by the people of Scotland, that the king was afraid that 
its practice might interfere with the more useful accomplishment of 
archery ; accordingly, statutes were passed prohibiting its exercise 
as an “unprofitabill sport.” Ministers tried to put it down during 
the services on the Sundays, and kirk-sessions sat upon the delin- 
quents. But it survived, and now it is booming over the civilised 
world. 

Soon royalty patronised the game. King Charles I. was en- 
amoured of the sport. Nor was James II., when Duke of York, less 
enthusiastic over the royal pastime. 


Time-honoured golf! I heard it whispered once 
That he who could not play was held a dunce 
On old Olympus, when it teemed with gods. 


No wonder, then, that clergymen, senators and professors have 
embraced the pastime, to keep them from being scheduled by the 
“gods” as ignorant! Old and young are votaries of the sport ; 
the healthy and weak find equal pleasure in the game; and the 
burly and the spare alike forget their constitutional differences in the 
enthusiasm of the tussle. A rosy child and a grey-haired veteran 
equally enjoy their feeble foczles as much asthe brilliant driver of 
K2 
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powerful shysigue. The game is admirably suited for all, and Clubs 
are formed from all classes of society. The country gentry, the 
busy professional men, the industrious tradesmen, and the hard 
wrought artisans are equally enamoured of the game. The excite- 
ment charms gentlemen of all ages, in all weathers, at all times ; 
and experience has proved it to be one of the most fascinating 
and invigorating of pursuits. Ladies, too, get quite excited over the 
game ; the Royal Mary of Scotland has, in this pastime, hundreds of 
followers. 

But the attraction of golf can only be permanent by a strict 
adherence to the real nature of the game—hole playing. It is 
ludicrous to see a man playing with clubs and ball alone from hole 
to hole, and marking on a paper his score at the end of the successive 
holes, in order to break his own or some other person’s record for 
the round. The man-against-man game by holes is the only real 
golf. In the good days of old—the days of real chivalry—scoring 
was considered a necessary evil for medal play. No one thought of 
writing down his score, or speaking of his score in ordinary matches, 
although a golfer could follow every stroke in his mind’s eye hours 
after he completed the round. If he took the trouble he could then 
add up his strokes—which he rarely did unless he felt that his play 
had been exceptionally good—and tell the score. Of course he may 
not have required to hole out every putt, especially if by accident he 
was in the lucky position of playing one off two when near the hole ; 
but, then, are a// short putts held out even to-day when scores are 
tabulated, unless when a stroke competition ison? If a man is being 
thrashed, he likes to tell afterwards that his opponent was playing a 
tearing game, and doing the round in some abnormally low score 
forhim. In the course of the round he was likely in the circumstances 
to make the score appear so much better, to give evidence that 
he was really not so terribly thrashed after all—would say to his 
opponent who was calculating over a yard putt: “I'll give you 


that!” One has not very great faith in the recorded scores ; unless, 
of course, when every putt requires to be holed out in a score 
competition. 


And really one does not mind very much the recording of scores 
in the newspapers, when the play is by holes. The very few, who 
know the particular links well, may read them, and analyse them; 
but no others care about them. The weather, too, and the state of 
the green at the time are factors which will not allow even those 
who know the links to judge accurately in comparison with scores 
at other times. In fact, golfers would be much better pleased to 
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read the report of an expert without figures coming much in at all, 
unless the number of holes, one way or the other. But we have 
not yet reached this excellent method of recording a match by 
holes. 

I write, be it understood, as a golfer of the Old School, thoroughly 
imbued with all the best traditions of the game when played in its 
integrity. In the ‘fifties’ and ‘sixties’ handicaps were little known. 
if one man was decidedly better than another he could give his 
opponent a third to make him pull up to the top of his game. 
But even then he felt it was not real golf. It is where two are very 
nearly matched in hole-play that the enthusiasm of the game comes 
in. And it is not always the very highest exponents of golf who 
have the maximum of enjoyment. Two mediocre players, who 
plod away with only a hole or two between them at the close, may 
have pleasure unknown to scorers. Forty years ago, I knew two old 
men who went out the first four holes at St. Andrews and in again 
every week-day in almost all weathers, counting a boll of meal for 
each match and a peck of meal for each hole ; and at the end of 
the year the record on James Wilson’s club-house door declared 
the two warriors aimost equal. Yet what enthusiasm they exhibited 
when playing each match! ‘Come on the ground,” the one would 
say when looking in at the accustomed hour; and the other was not 
long in throwing off his apron for the fray. 

When playing the real game of golf by holes, the attraction 
seizes all. Duffers, first-class players and professionals can always 
get a match which equally pleases them ; that is the beauty of the 
game. You can always get a partner up to or down to your own 
standard, and you enjoy the game at any stage. ‘ Halved hole!” 
one rapturously cries out after many difficulties. ‘As sure’s death,” 
whispers the caddy of the one to a passing golfer, “they’ve halved 
that last hole in seeventeen!” This is said to have been repeated ; 
it may be an awful exaggeration ; yet the enthusiasm over the “ half” 
was electrical with the two duffers. 

One advantage of the game of golf is its inexpensiveness for the 
amount of pleasure which it secures and the amount of health which 
it gives to the player. When a man has once purchased a good set 
of clubs, he has little more than the payment of the caddy to think 
about, and that useful functionary is the philosopher and friend of 
the golfer. He studies his master’s play, and can give his master the 
club which undue caution, or timidity akin to funking, would put 
aside for the stroke. It is recorded of Lord Kingsburgh, whose 
strokes seldom go far, though he enjoys the game very much, that he 
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asked for his short spoon in approaching a hole. But his caddy was 
too many for him. “Aum thinkin’,” said the caddy, “that if yer 
Lourdshup wud tak’ yer Lourdshup’s driver, yer Lourdshup wud 
wun nearer the hole, if yer Lourdshup didna’ wun up till’t.”. Much 
of the pleasure of the game is due to the enthusiasm of a good 
caddy, such as used to be at St. Andrews. Nowadays many of them 
are careless and greedy; you have to keep your own eye on the ball; 
the caddy in the days of old was at the ball before you. It was the 
carelessness and expense of caddies at one time that made somegolfers 
go in for artificial supports for the clubs, which they carried them- 
selves. I remember Mr. Farnie, who had agrand stock of old Hugh’s, 
introducing this substitute at St. Andrews, and the caddies got intoa 
great rage on one occasion when he was out playing a match against 
a gentleman who had not adopted the substitute. Mr. Farnie called 
out to the caddy to run to the hole, take out the flag and tell who 
had to play. ‘Send yer ain dummie!” was the revengeful answer. 
Golf by holes is the only real golf. You are contending with one 
man, not against the field. The incubus of a very bad hole does 
not weigh you down, as in scoring. Every hole just counts one. 
However, I do not believe in calling the first hole a “witch,” as 
some do, when they lose it. It always takes another two—won— 
before the other can be a hole up. Dash comes in when aggressive ; 
caution when one is ahead. I always like the “honour,” whereas 
some of the modern school do not care about it. They would like 
to see their opponent foozle or go into a bunker. They would 
like their opponent to test the strength of the wind as to being able 
to carry a burn or yawning bunker either when the wind is favourable 
or unfavourable. They think they thus benefit by the opponent’s 
shot. The first carries slap into a bunker, therefore the second 
plays short and secures an advantage. The first drives beyond 
bounds and loses the hole; the second does not require to play, unless 
he is of the fast sportsman nature, and will risk anything rather than 
claim what was lost, though he may just follow number one. Yet 
I always considered the “honour” as a privilege. As along, straight 
and steady driver, I had the power of paralysing or forcing my 
opponent. And I am very much pleased indeed to find that Willie 
Park, jun., holds the opinion of his father—both Open champions— 
that the “ honour” is a privilege and advantage. If the opponent is a 
longer driver one is spared the temptation, which is difficult to resist, 
of pressing to avoid being overdriven. Of course I have ever in 
mind the old style of playing for Ao/es, and never thinking of a score. 
I am quite well aware that Mr. Hilton, the brilliant Open Cham- 
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pion on two occasions by scoring, is of opinion that scoring is a better 
test of golf than playing for holes. But he has never been Amateur 
Champion. As I write this (May 25) I see that he has again—for 
the fourth time—required to bow before the powerful hole play of 
Mr. F. Tait in the Amateur Championship at Prestwick. The two 
methods of determining the best player are quite different. The 
Open Championship is determined by strokes only ; the Amateur 
Championship has heretofore been determined by match play. 

And when I am on this theme I may mention that there is an 
error in both methods when the number of competitors is so great. 
Above a hundred entered for the Amateur Championship at Prest- 
wick this year. Three days are taken up in the reduction of these 
to the two final competitors, who are to fight it out on the fourth 
day. If we consider the time spent, the energy expended for several 
days in getting to know a strange course before the match takes 
place, and then the four days of continuous strain for the final, it 
must be granted that some easier and shorter method should be 
adopted. Those who have no chance of the Championship should 
be weeded out by scoring, yet unfortunately this is not approved of 
by the delegates at Prestwick who make the arrangements. Two days 
are quite sufficient. Weed out all except the first four by scoring on 
the first day, and let these four have a semi-final and final by holes 
on the second day. This would be less exhausting, less expensive, 
and far more attractive, especially to onlookers. 

But this scoring must not be as at present in some competitions, 
where thirty-six holes are played the one day by strokes, and the four 
best players compete by holes on the second day. I have Cruden 
Bay, in the north of Scotland, in my mind. A considerable number 
of professionals competed. Four got into the inner circle by return- 
ing the lowest scores in the two rounds added together. Now one 
or two of those outside the circle made serious mistakes here and 
there which filled up their score most unfairly ; yet they were playing 
better golf, even without any consideration while playing of the 
particular method which I had the honour of originating and advo- 
cating, for the proper determination of the best scorers who are to be 
left to fight it out by holes for the championship of real golf. 

My method is the “choice” score. All competitors play two 
rounds on the links fixed for the competition ; but they are allowed 
to pick out the best scores for the successive holes, and call the total 
of these the “choice” score. For instance, if in the first round the 
player takes four to the first hole, but in the second round he takes 
three, he can put down “three” as the number for the first hole in his 
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“ choice” score, and so on with the rest. By carefully examining 
the scores of the first eight players at Cruden Bay, I found that 
though Vardon was first by the usual method of taking the total of 
the two rounds, he was only third by my method of the “ choice” 
score. But more remarkable, and bearing out my views for a change 
in the method of counting, Sayers, who was out altogether in the 
ordinary method of counting, was actually fivs¢t by my method. The 
fact is, the real order by the “ choice” score was Sayers, Simpson, 
Vardon. That brought Sayers into the charmed circle of the four 
who were to enter the lists for competition by holes. Braid, also, 
who was outside by the ordinary method of counting scores, was 
within the charmed circle along with Herd and Kirkcaldy by my 
method of *‘ choice ” score. 

Surely that must be admitted to be a startling fact. But it may 
be asked by one who is prejudiced against the system which I have 
advocated for some years: “In what does the merit of the system 
lie? Why is it preferable? Does this accidental fluke of Sayers 
being thrown into the charmed circle by your method, when he was 
out of the circle by the usual scoring method, justify you in saying 
that it is any nearer what you are continually parading as the only 
real golf of playing by holes ?” 

In real golf—by holes—dash and caution, brilliancy and safety are 
well blended and balanced. Now, according to my “choice” score 
system, this bringing out of both essential elements in the game is 
observed as far as can be by scoring. The fact is in the first round 
you score; in the second you play against your first score. In the 
first round the element of caution is strictly to be observed ; in the 
second round brilliancy is brought into play. For, let us consider 
the matter fora minute. _If four is the safe score for the first hole in 
the first round, I play against that, with all I have in me, to try to beat 
it in the secondround. I risk everything. I try a long carry, I bolt 
a putt. It does not matter though I take five or six to it ; but by 
the bold game I may get down in “three.” Then three would be my 
“choice” score afterwards in my computation for the first hole. And 
so on for the several successive holes. If I have done very well at 
the sixth hole in the first round, I need not trouble myself in the 
second round when I come to that hole. If I have foozled the ninth 
hole in the first round I must play with caution in the second round 
at that hole. Nodash must come in now at that hole. I must make 
up for my former loss there by playing for safety. Of course a man 
who foozles the same hole in two consecutive rounds is surely unfit 
to compete for either Open or Amateur Championship ! 
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You will see, then, that in the second round a man is playing 
against one opponent—himself—hole by hole, according to his score 
in the first round. It may be said on first thoughts, “Is a man to 
be keeping his first card in his pocket all through the second round 
in order to weigh all these matters?” Well, an ordinary duffer might 
be expected to forget his score at a hole played three hours before, 
but really a champion player ought to remember when striking off 
each hole in the second round what he did ‘in the first. That is one 
of the points of the vivid attractiveness of the game. A champion 
player plays each hole in the second round as if stroke by stroke 
against the first round. He knows every stroke only too well. And 
without any strain upon even the most illiterate professional’s mind, 
he could be sure that at any hole he would, when playing the second 
round, recollect what he did in the previous round. Accordingly 
this “ choice” score of the two rounds is as near as can be the best 
“‘weeder-out ” of all who ought not to be in the final tussle of four. 

In this way only two days are required for any tournament or any 
championship. And as well as can be, avoiding the precarious 
chance work of the present method of scoring, as in the Open Cham- 
pionship, and the very fatiguing system of reducing the players in 
the Amateur Championship, we could adopt a system which would 
bring out the elements of brilliancy as well as caution in the contest 
for the blue ribbon of the game. 

I have no doubt that I should find in other competitions of a 
similar nature and status equally startling and perhaps unexpected 
results to those at Cruden Bay, if I analysed the scores in two rounds 
adopted to weed out all but the four who are left to play by holes ; 
but I have not had access to these. I have brought forward one 
very prominent case, and that is, so far, an argument in my favour. 
But it is on the principle of studied play in the second round or a 
match hole-by-hole against one’s work in the first round, and not as 
mere aggregate scoring against the field, that I mainly argue. And 
I trust a little candid and unbiassed consideration on the part of my 
critics of the Modern School will convince them that in order to get 
quit, as much as we can, of the element of chance (popularly called 
luck), and press in as far as possible the element of skill (with dash 
and nerve), that some method like this originated and advocated by 
me might really be tried. There are difficulties which bristle in 
every good plan, but it seems to me that here we have fewer than in 
any other system, considering the great end that it is bound to 
secure. 

It is in match playing far more than in scoring that the pleasure 
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of golf is experienced. ‘I managed him atthe corner 0’ the dyke” 
has more “birr” in it than “I nearly broke my record, but for a 
confounded foozle,” when a man comes into the Club after a match. 
And what a nuisance it is, in playing a round by holes with an in- 
veterate scorer, to see him take out his paper and pencil at the end 
of each hole and put down thereon the marks of each. It is a real 
nuisance for one of us old golfers, at any rate. 

When we find that the game of golf is so attractive to men up in 
years who learned it when young, we must surely conclude that it is 
because of the skill rather than the force required in playing it. I 
know I am here on dangerous ground. I have always advocated 
skill versus force in the game of golf. Not that in a brilliant young 
player physical power is not needed ; but even with him he must 
play with his full strength under control for continued success in 
driving. ‘ Gowf needs a heid,” is an old adage of ‘ The Skipper ”— 
well-known caddy—of St. Andrews. Allan Robertson was a little 
man, playing with toy clubs and twenty-six balls, yet no one could 
beat him. His great match of twenty rounds against Willie Dunn 
in 1843 proved that skill mastered strength in the long run. For 
Dunn was a tall powerful man, and one of the neatest drivers I ever 
saw handle aclub. But Allan used his head, and by his continued 
consummate skill in every stroke managed to overcome his brilliant 
rival. We have only to think of Andrew Strath, Mr. P. C. Anderson, 
and Dr. Allan (all champions) to recognise their comparative physical 
weakness with others of strong calibre. A tremendous Blackwell 
drive with a high tee and broad-faced club may not have been often 
witnessed in the olden times, though Messieux and Patullo, at 
St. Andrews, drove as far over St. Andrews’ Links with the thin- 
faced club, no tee, and feather ball. But did ever a Blackwell or 
one of his school equal the best players of the “ fifties” or “‘ sixties ” 
in the telling “second shot”? I am very much pleased to find that 
Mr. Hutchinson, in his last excellent work on “Golf and Golfers,” 
yields more than does Mr. Hilton to what I have been saying, for he 
remarks: “ Vardon’s style in driving is very notable ; it is a triumph 
of mind over matter, of skill and science over the vis inertie of 
guttapercha, that some men try to overcome by brute force.” Mr. 
Hilton accuses many of the older school of players for maintaining 
that physical force is of little avail in golf. Let him ask the veteran 
player, Mr. William Doleman, whose name I have just been reading 
in the list of successful champions in the Perth Tournament of 1866, 
and who was trying his hand this week at the Amateur Champion- 
ship at Prestwick. Mr. Doleman has taken part in more champion- 
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ships and tournaments than anyone else, and knows the points of 
the game as well as any living golfer. Let Mr. Hilton fask Mr. 
Doleman about my own driving in the “sixties,” and he“will very 
likely be astonished at the answer, when comparing the{force player 
of the present day with the skill player of old. And it is this 
matter of skill that lends the fine attractiveness to the game when 
one passes fifty years of age. The elasticity of youth isfgone ; the 
worries of life have fixed an indelible mark on the forehead ; yet the 
game has still its old keenness when equally matched skill players are 
struggling for the friendly victory. The laurel of a championship 
may be put on another’s brow ; no matter is this to the enthusiastic 
player of the Old School. He has his match against his one opponent, 
and he banishes care for the time being. The turf still springs under 
his foot, not now so elastic ; eagerly—almost as of old—he hurries 
after his ball, and his friends think him young once more. The 
game is giving him a new lease of life. 

The attractions of golf are even exciting to one of the Old School 
as he looks back through the twilight of autumnal years at his young 
golf-world. When the clubs have been laid aside, because the hand 
has lost its cunning, or too great a distance from a good golf course 
prevents one from having regular practice, yet the eye follows with 
pieasure the accounts of the matches in the newspapers, and the pen 
occasionally comes to one’s aid instead of the favourite weapon of old. 
“Once a golfer, always a golfer,” is a true adage. The praise of the 
game the initiated will never cease to celebrate—it is all-absorbing. 
The learned can recreate their bodies and unbend their minds with 
rare stamina, A stranger may think it ludicrous to see a learned 
professor or a correct clergyman become animated over the striking 
of a guttapercha ball with a slim wooden club. But this is just like 
the effect of stopping your ears to exclude the music in a gay ball- 
room. Hear the thrill of the waltz tune, and you rush in spirit 
among the dancers ; feel the enthusiasm of the golfer, and the clubs 
become magic wands and the balls jewels. The whole frame is alive 
with the pastime. Over the undulating course even the short- 
breathed veteran will walk, so absorbed is he in the game. He has 
the terrors of bunkers to try his nerves, and the charms of nice 
approaches to cheer him. So keen is his spirit that the golfer con- 
siders his life immortal. 

There is, too, a brotherhood in golf unknown in many other 
games, That is a joyful attraction. All are here put on the same 
level. Talent, money, position are all thrown aside when being 
matched with a brilliant player of any rank. And that is one of the 
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glories of the game; there is no respect of persons—skill reigns 
supreme. Many a life attachment has been made on the “green.” 
Golf eclipses all outdoor games for developing sociality. No game 
has an equal charm for the keen golfer of any{grade in the golfing 
scale. The cynic’s sneer cannot dampen the spell-bound devotee to 
the best of games. 







And still the Royal game%maintains its place, 
And will maintain it through each rising race. 





J. G. MCPHERSON, 
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BALLADE OF FORGOTTEN NAMES. 


N fair Provence long, long ago— 

When glad the days and debonnair, 
When orange-blossom scattered snow 
And flung perfume upon the air, 
When earth gave corn and wine to spare, 
And calm content crowned every cot— 
Lived many a maiden sweet and fair 
Whose very name is now forgot. 


Garsende in early morning’s glow 

Would tend the patient kine with care, 
Bellone the shuttle swift must throw,— 

She weaves what soon a bride she’ll wear,— 
Billette and Blonde have vowed to share 
Each grief and joy that marks their lot ; 

A lover comes to part the pair 

Whose very name is now forgot! 


Proud Audiarde with ample dot 

Drives needy suitors to despair ; 

Poor Alasie, who proved life’s woe, 
Contempt and scorn condemned to bear ; 
Doussane, whose wit no swain would dare, 
Disdainful maid, now cold, now hot ; 

And Milona, whose golden hair— 

Whose very name—is now forgot ! 


ENvoy 


Time ! throned upon the Judge’s chair 
To weigh each deed, unwind each knot, 
Of these what hast thou to declare 
Whose very names are now forgot ? 


DORA CAVE. 
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THE JOINT AUTHORSAIP OF 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE AND 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


IT MARLOWE’S fame and memory have unduly suffered under 
the overshadowing influence of Shakespeare, his more distin- 
guished contemporary and friend. Not that enlightened and discrimi- 
nating judges of poetry in all its aspects, cultivated in its history, 
wise in its appreciation, experienced in its resources and demands, 
like Mr. Swinburne, have been oblivious or neglectful of Marlowe’s 
transcendent gifts, but that noone has stepped aside from the 
beaten track to inquire more minutely into his life and labours, or 
critically analyse his early performances, in elucidation of his brief 
and strenuous career. There has been no attempt to render him 
complete justice, to ascertain and assign to him his actual produc- 
tions, the result of his restless energy and perfervid exuberance ; or, 
more important still, to trace precisely his collaboration with his 
greater rival and pupil, and his consequent influence as teacher, on 
the development, growth, and structure of the National Drama. 

Yet, conflicting with all merely nominal discriminating authority, 
there is little doubt that, if subjected to scrupulous scrutiny, 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shrew” and “Titus Andronicus ” 
were, in their first form and outline, Marlowe’s. In spite of their 
renovation, and the substitution of fresh dialogue, almost from end 
to end, especially in the tragedy, sufficient proof remains to justify 
the assignment of the original plan and plot to the elder of the two 
dramatists. Notwithstanding the scenes between Tamora and Lucius 
were contributed by his pupil, “Titus” was produced at a period 
when, in deference to the Greek manner in tragedy, the most 
sanguinary horrors, as in Hieronymo, were considered admissible 
and even attractive on the stage. Lurid melodrama of crime and 
cruelty, of lust and blood, were as much in demand among the 
groundlings as on the transpontine stage to-day. In deference to 
this demand, Marlowe struck off ‘‘ Andronicus” and the “ Jew of 
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Malta” to emulate his success with Tamburlaine, and that of Kyd 
in “Old Jeronimo” and the Spanish Tragedy ; and if Ben Jonson’s 
evidence is to be accepted, he was fortunate and achieved it. 

Mr. Hallam said of this tragedy, “‘*Titus Andronicus’ is now by 
common consent denied to be in any sense a production of 
Shakespeare’s.” A temerarious assertion certainly in the teeth of 
Meres’ direct testimony, and the responsible assignment of the 
author’s literary executors and editors. Superficially the historian’s 
opinion was justified, by the horrors of butchery, fiendish lascivious- 
ness, and gratuitous brutality, so foreign to the national poet’s manner 
introduced into it. In its scheme, characters, Scythian features, 
malignity of revenge, and the unprovoked and unnatural ferocity of 
its chief actors, it may be said to be wholly in Marlowe’s most 
characteristic manner. Aaron the Jew is twin brother to Barabas, 
the Jew of Malta. Each works motivelessly to mischief. Each 
glories in his useless cruelty. If Aaron be contrasted with Shylock, 
it seems an idle profanation to suggest that the creator of one was 
in any sense the father of the other. 

Pace his idolatry for Shakespeare, one of the wisest of his 
editors, Mr. C. Knight, discredited Mr. Hallam, and asserted his 
simple and intelligible belief that in every sense of the word 
Shakespeare was the sole author of this sombre tragedy. In this he 
followed Mr. Franz Horn, the German critic. He ridiculed the 
idea “that Shakespeare only wrote a few lines, and gave some 
assistance in revising it.” As thus suggested, no doubt the 
notion is nonsensical. The play, if anything, has been wholly 
rewritten, but not reconstructed. The conception and plot are those 
of the original author. The same applies in a less marked manner 
to “ The Taming of the Shrew.” We are fortunately in a position, 
with this latter play, to know precisely what the original composer 
penned, and what Shakespeare, after Marlowe’s sudden and untimely 
death, did to adapt it before he adopted it and made it his. The 
law of copyright of that day, and the violent and disastrous ending 
of poor Marlowe, at the time a prisoner out on bail, will explain 
much, The farce was reset, the localities and names changed, the 
dialogue in effect rewritten, the induction supplied, and it cannot be 
doubted that the plot, always attractive, was converted substantially 
into a new play. 

In Marlowe’s outline, for it is little more, called “The Taming of 
a Shrew,” the scene is laid in Athens. As is invariable, it may be 
said, with the dramatist, we are at once introduced to the Helles- 
pont, and Sestos and Orion, and the crystal heavens, and the 
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Antarctic world, and the Thracian horse, and Hero and Leander ; 
Egeus and Alcides appear precisely as they do in almost every com- 
position that can be traced to the same author. They are fond 
reminiscences of his earliest work—of his translations of Ovid and 
Muszeus, of Lucan and Virgil, of his own “ Hero and Leander,” and 
“ Dido,” and of that “Priesthood of the Sun” imputed to him by 
his jealous rivals and enemies, which we shall have occasion to com- 
ment on hereafter. Marlowe never abated his ardour, never stopped 
to repair, or correct, or prune ; he wrote always at high pressure, and 
what was once penned remained. Hence his intense and assertive 
mannerism, his frequent repetitions and reiterations in his allusions 
and images. He could no more escape Hero and Leander, his 
boyish love story, or Helen, the first passionate dedication of his 
muse, or the horses of Egeus, than Mr. Dick could avoid Charles I. 
He was always subject to their intrusion ; they appear in “ Tambur- 
laine,” in “ Locrine,” in “The Taming of a Shrew,” in “Titus 
Andronicus,” in “ Edward II.,” and “ Edward III.” in some form or 
other ; and this peculiarity it was which gave his enemies opportunity 
and scope for satire to gratify their malevolence and envy, and 
affords us ample verge for the verification of his authorship and 
compositions. 

Shakespeare’s play, as printed in the folio, is called “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” and although possibly worked on at an early date, and 
long before 1594, was not presumably finished in its present form 
until 1597 or 1598. There is no evidence of the great bard’s hand 
in the 1594 version, printed by the Shakespeare Society (Marlowe’s 
play), but there is in the nobleman’s reception of the players, and its 
reflex of the same situation in “ Hamlet,” a suggestion that it preceded 
that work. As the tragedy was, however, much altered subsequently, we 
arrive at no assurance of an exact date ; but the accuracy with which 
Italian society, Italian manners, and the local scenery are presented 
so much in advance of the poet’s earliest efforts, suggesting that the 
finishing touches were not supplied until he had composed “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and perhaps had visited Italy. The scene of 
the comedy is transferred from Athens to Padua. All the characters, 
save one who is called Curtis, possibly a misprint for Cortese, are 
assigned Italian names, and the entire atmosphere is changed from: 
classic Greece to modern Italy. The picture presented is of the 
Renaissance, when Venice had attained her meridian glory of wealth 
and luxury, Padua had become famous for its University and as “the 
nursery of the arts,” and Lombardy was deemed “the pleasant 
garden of great Italy.” 
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The skeleton or outline and scheme of the story is preserved, 
but, like Bottom in Fairyland, it is “translated.” In the original, a 
rich Athenian merchant has three daughters; the eldest is Kate, the 
curst, to be tamed and taught. These three ladies have as many 
suitors. Kate is sought by Ferando, the Petruchio of the later play ; 
the second daughter is Emilia, beloved by the son of the Duke of 
Sestos, by name Aurelius; the youngest, Phylema, pursued by 
Polidor, son of a wealthy merchant, also of Sestos. The father, 
Alphonsus, interdicts the marriage of the two younger ladies till 
Kate is off his hands. Ferando, the shrew tamer and a friend of 
Polidor, is nominated as a likely man to undertake the wooing of the 
eldest, with the best wishes of her sisters’ suitors, who are naturally 
anxious he should succeed. The bait of a dowry of 6,000 crowns is 
an additional incentive to Ferando to present himself as the Argo- 
naut in the undertaking, and he it is who is familiar to us as the 
dashing Petruchio. 

Marlowe’s, or the first form of this amusing comedy, may be 
described as a very artless, if not juvenile, sketch of the archaic 
process of cure or discipline which is to be adopted with this vixenish 
damsel. By the elimination of one of the three sisters, and the 
adoption of a complete underplot, this meagre form is elaborated by 
our great poet into a rollicking comedy of intrigue and mystification 
of a broadly farcical complexion. The characters, situations, dia- 
logue, and the features of the action are changed, but the main idea 
and scheme of the story are still faithfully preserved. 

Ferando in the original is a more or less surly boor. Heisa 
rough-tongued, ready-mettled mentor void of fun or humour, but, 
like the lady he wooes, somewhat coarse of speech. ' As Petruchio he 
is developed into a mercurial roystering Falconbridge, with a smack 
of Benedick’s wit and Prince Hal’s resources of repartee, exaggera- 
tion, and invective. He is a master of gibes, and flouts, and sneers, 
but especially of epithets. But in all the riotous and gratuitous over- 
acting, of the brutality of the tigress tamer, by an exhibition of an 
even more ferocious temper, the audience sympathise with him, and 
conceive he is but playing his part with sincere good nature at bottom. 
He is accepted as a level-headed citizen, resolved on effecting his 
cure by out-heroding Herod. I have described the original as art- 
less and juvenile. It is juvenile in its simplicity, carelessness, want 
of finish, and ineptitude of dialogue. It has no local character of 
Greece or Greenland. Shakespeare’s version is all Italian. The 
local customs of betrothal, the mode of salutation and greeting 


among old friends, as between Hortensio and Petruchio, before it 
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was marred by the pn..ter, like Tranio’s “ Mi perdoni,” the charac- 
teristics of scenery, the features and affluence of the citizen life, the 
traits of nationality, the very air we breathe are all Italian. It is 
Italy of the Renaissance, and very “choice Italian” too. The poet 
even corrects some of his early errors, in that Baptista is no longer a 
feminine name as in “Hamlet.” Petruchio, like a shrewd citizen, 
journeys to luxurious Venice, not to Padua, to buy his wife’s jewels 
and presents and trousseaux, precisely as if to the manner born. 
What is more to the purpose, every man talks after his own fashion, 
that is as himself. In the prior play all the characters, without 
discrimination, chatter the same inflated high-strutting Marlowese. 
Their ordinary and familiar dialogue is of Diana’s purple robe, The 
Terrene Main, Citherea’s silver doves, the chastity of Phoebe, “ Fair 
Cynthia’s burning rays,” “the stately Legate of the Persian King,” 
** Juno and bloody Pyrrhus,” and “ Priam and his sons,” and glister- 
ing Cepherus, and “glistering Hyacinth,” and “winged Pegasus,” 
and—I know not what. All of the dramatis persone, indeed, dis- 
course thus in ancient Pistol’s vein, and as no real man and woman 
ever did, except on the stage. The drunken tinker and the very 
serving men cite Latin and refer to Plato and Aristotle like full- 
fledged undergraduates. 

We know from Menaphon that “ The Taming of a Shrew ” was on 
the stage before 1589, or Marlowe was twenty-five, but the dialogue 
and the absence of all attempt at individual characterisation suggest a 
greater immaturity of composition and an even earlier date. The 
semblance of intrigue in the courtship of the three sisters may be 
described as artifice without aim, contrivance without concealment, 
and mystery without meaning. In the amended form of the story 
by Marlowe’s pupil, the design is in part simplified, but on the whole 
is made more complex. Kate has but one sister, Bianca, a mirror 
of modesty and maidenly grace. She is assigned three suitors, and 
the embarrassments of these rival claimants, a reflex of those of the 
lovers in “The Merchant of Venice,” furnish an abundant source 
of confusion, intrigue, and merriment. We are left long in well 
disguised doubt as to the lucky man, and thus speculation is invited, 
and curiosity piqued. In addition to this under-plot there are some 
admirable contrasts in situation, and in the apposition of character, 
as between Tranio, the favoured and confidential friend and retainer 
of the young Lucentio, and Grumio, Petruchio’s old and trusty 
servitor and factotum. The reasons for Petruchio’s self-imposed 
mission are made more plausible, and the pretty moral that 
Lucentio by indulgence spoils the flawless Bianca, and Petruchio, 
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by well enforced firmness, tames her wildcat sister, are admirably 
expressed. 

Substantially cloth of frieze becomes cloth of gold in the new 
version, Linsey Wolsey is changed to Tyrian Taffeta, and the base 
alloy of the earlier playwright becomes, in the crucible of the 
magician, a veritable ingot of pure gold. The amazing difference 
of calibre between the two geniuses, in spite of Marlowe’s fervour, 
and spirit, and originality, is attested by the general delineation of 
character, and the poetry and music of the rhythm throughout the 
chief speeches ; but the brief induction typically comprehends and 
expresses the individualism and distinctive characteristics of the 
two poets most completely. Mr. Knight considered there was “a 
marvellous superiority” in the new over the old induction. It is 
certainly much more natural, much more human, and also more 
humorous. With a fidelity peculiar to the poet’s idiosyncrasy, he 
follows the story throughout with a pious simplicity, and does the 
same with the idea of the induction. He avoids Marlowe’s rhetoric. 
The hero of the “ mighty line” leads off with a passage so good, 
that he repeats it in Dr. Faustus, which in both are wholly dehors 
the subject matter and business of the story, thus :— 

The lord or nobleman speaking, says :— 

Now that the gloomy shadow of the night, 
Longing to view Orion’s drizzling look, 
Leaps from the antarctic world unto the sky, 


And dims the welkin with her pitchy breath, 
And darksome night o’ershades the chrystal heavens. 


In the third scene of“ Faust ” that gentleman repeats the first four of 
these lines, @ frogos of nothing but as an effective opening. They 
are gaudy ornamentation merely. This Shakespeare eschews. 
Throughout we have similar Marlowesque displays. Polidor, one of 
the suitors, starts off with this speech :— 


Welcome to Athens, my beloved friend, 

To Plato’s schools and Aristotle’s walks, 
Welcome from Sestos famous for the love 

Of good Leander and his tragedy, 

For whom the Hellespont weeps brinish tears. 


This again is introduction. In Edward II., Act 1, sc. 1, we are 
similarly saluted :— 


And like Leander, gasped upon the sand, 
So thou wouldst smile, and take me in thine arms. 


We never indeed get away from Leander and Hero, where Marlowe 
L2 
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is concerned. Thus later on in “ The Taming of a Shrew,” at p. 37 
of the Shakespeare Society’s edition, Phylema says :— 

And should my love, as erst Leander did, 

Attempt to swim the boiling Hellespont 

For Hero’s love, no towers of brass should hold, 

But I would follow thee through those raging floods 

With locks dishevelled and my breast all bare 

With bended knees upon Abydos shore. 
And then again in Edward III., attributed to Shakespeare, and 
worked on undoubtedly by the greater dramatist, Act 2, sc. 2, 
1. 153, there is this passage which has been tenderly left, by his 
superintending hand :— 

Fairer thou art by far than Hero was, 

Beardless Leander not so strong as I ; 

He swum an easy current for his love, 

But I will, through a Hellespont of blood, 

Arrive at Sestos where my Hero lies. 

Again, in “ Locrine,” said to be an anonymous play, but which Dr. 
Farmer assigned conjecturally and accurately to the same author 
as “ Titus Andronicus,” we find :— 

From Grecia through the boisterous Hellespont 
We came unto the fields of Lestrigon. 

In his early poem of “ Hero and Leander” he thus led off :— 
On Hellespont, guilty of true love’s blood. 


Here we have three or four distinct references in plays, never 
assigned to Marlowe, to Leander and the Hellespont. Does any one 
suggest that these are casual and intentional imitations by other 
poets? Surely they are but unintentional repetitions, by the same 
heedless and busy hand. So far from being exceptional, his dramas 
abound with them. He had what Prince Hal has called “a 
damnable iteration.” 

His first poem, as we know, was “ Helen,” which turned, like Peele’s, 
on the siege of Troy. Unfortunately it has not descended to us. 
Presumably the passages recited by the Players in “‘ Hamlet” are from 
it, and the younger author really admired them. But its chief 
interest to us is that all the persons referred to, Hecuba, Priam, the 
“rugged Pyrrhus,” the “hellish Pyrrhus,” all reappear again and 
again in Marlowe, and with them the Myrmidons, Priam’s fifty sons, 
and Egeus and the Thracian horse, as well as the Grecian thousand 
ships. Here, again, is a reminiscence in the second part of “ Tambur- 
laine ” of this the poets’ first love :— 


Helen, whose beauty summoned Greece to arms, 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos.—P, 2, a, 2, Sc. 4. 
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Again, in “ Dr. Faustus ” :— 
~ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 


Again, in “ Dido” :— 
Tell him I never vowed at Aulis’ Gulf 


The desolation of his native Troy, 
Nor sent a thousand ships unto the walls. 


Again, in ‘The Taming of a Shrew” :— 
More fair than was the Grecian Helena, 
For whose sweet sake so many princes died, 
That came with thousand ships to Tenedos. 

Can any one doubt that this identical reference to Helena anda 
thousand ships, thus varied, is that of the same poet ? 

The references to Hecuba, Priam, and the fifty sons, and 
“the bloody Pyrrhus” are not less frequent, mannered, or 
characteristic. 

Thus in “ Dido” :— 

About whose withered neck (Priam’s) hung Hecuba, 
With trembling voice Priam appeals to the furious Pyrrhus, 
Achilles’ son, remember what I was, 
Father of fifty sons, but they are slain. 
Similarly in “ Locrine” :— 
(Not Hecuba, the Queen of Ilium.) 
When she beheld the town of Pergamos, 
Her palace burnt with all-devouring flames, 
Her fifty sons and daughters fresh of hue 
Murdered by w7cked Pyrrhus’ bloody sword. 
Act 3, scene 2. 
Thus varied in “ Titus Andronicus ” :— 
Of five-and-twenty valiant sons, 
Half of the number that King Priam had. 


We recall the passage in “ Hamlet ” :— 


The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast— 
The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms, 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble. 


With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus, 
Old grandsire Priam seeks. 

“ The Taming of a Shrew” :— 
Who foiled the bloody Pyrrhus, murdering Greck. 


Thus in “ Dido” :— 
At last came Pyrrhus, fell and full of ire, 
His harness dropping blood, and on his spear 
The mangled head of Priam’s youngest son 
And after him his band of Myrmidons. 
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I have omitted a passage from “ Locrine,” and probably others 
quite as illustrative. 
Pentheselea, Hector’s paramour :— 
Who foiled the bloody Pyrrhus, murderous Greek. 
Not aged Priam, King of stately Troy, 
Grand emperor of barbarous Asia, 
When he beheld his noble-minded sons 
Slain traitorously by all the Myrmidons, 
Lamented more than I for Albanact.—‘‘ Locrine,” Act 3, scene I. 


The epithet “wicked,” as applied to Pyrrhus in “ Locrine,” 
appears also in “ Dido,” thus :— 
As loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked act. 
There is a passage in “ Tamburlaine” that I should have thought 
ought long ago to have settled the paternity of “The Taming of a 
Shrew ” :— 


The headstrong jades of Phrace, Alcides tamed 
That King Egeus fed with human flesh. 


Thus in “ The Taming of a Shrew” :— 
As were the Thracian horse, Alcides tamed 
That King Egeus fed with flesh of men. 


Here are some resemblances proving, as I think, identity of 
authorship between “ Locrine,” “ Titus Andronicus,” “ Tamburlaine,” 
and the writer’s first book of ‘ Lucan.” 

In the second act of “ Dido” is a passage too long to cite, and 
in “ Titus Andronicus ” this reminiscence of it :— 

As erst our Ancestor (Azneas), 
When with his solemn tongue he did discourse 
To love-sick Dido’s sad attending ear 
The story of that baleful burning night, 
When subtle Greeks surprised King Priam’s Troy. 
*¢‘ Titus Andronicus,” Act 5, scene 3, 1. 80, 


In referring to the poet’s translation of “ Lucan,” let me point 
out another resemblance to “Locrine,” too great for a dissimilar 
writer :— 

LUCAN : 

Like to a lion of scorched desert Africa, 
Who seeth hunters, pauseth, till fell of wrath, 
And kingly rage increases, 
With jaws wide open, ghastly roaring out. 
Here is a partial repetition in “ Locrine” :— 
A mighty lion, ruler of the woods, 
Of wondrous strength and great proportion, 
With hideous noise scaring the trembling trees 
And yelling clamorous: shaking all the earth. 








a, 
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Here is a passage from “ Tamburlaine,” ridiculed in “ Perimides ” 
by Greene, which is singularly like a corresponding rhapsody in 
“Locrine.” (“Tamburlaine,” Part 2, Act 2, scene 3) :— 

Now walk the angels on the walls of Heaven 
As sentinels to warn the immortal souls 

To entertain divine Xenocrate. 

Apollo, Cynthia, and the ceaseless lamps 
That gently looked upon this loathsome earth, 
Shine downward now no more, but’ deck the Heavens 
To entertain divine Xenocrate, 

The crystal springs, whose taste illuminates 
Refined eyes with an eternal sight, 

Like tried silver, run through Paradise, 

To entertain divine Xenocrate, 

The cherubins and Holy Seraphins 

That sing and play before the King of kings, 
Use all their voices, and their instruments, 

To entertain divine Xenocrate. 

And in this sweet and curious harmony 

The God that times this music to our souls 
Holds out his hand in highest Majesty 

To entertain divine Xenocrate. 


Greene, in “ Perimides,” 1587 or ’88, after complaining of “two 
Gentlemen Poets” who held him in derision, explains: “ That he 
could not make his verses jet upon the stage in tragical buskins, 
every word filling the mouth like the burden of Bow Bells, daring 
God out of heaven with that Atheist Tamburlaine, or blaspheming 
with the mad priest of the Sun.” 

These words are eminently appropriate as spoken of this 
trhodomontade. They apply equally well when we turn to 
“ Locrine” :— 

Behold the heavens do wail for Gwendolen, 
The shining sun doth blush for Gwendolen, 
The liquid air doth weep for Gwendolen, 
The very ground doth groan for Gwendolen, 
Ay, they are milder than the Britain king, 
For he respecteth luckless Gwendolen. 


“ Edward III.,” Act 2, sc. 1, line 156: 
Say she hath thrice more splendour than the sun, 
That her perfections emulate the sun, 
That she breeds sweets as plenteous as the sun, 
That she doth thaw cold winter like the sun, 
That she doth cheer fresh summer like the sun, 
That she doth dazzle gazers like the sun, 
And in this application to the sun, 
Bid her be free and general as the sun ; 
Who smiles upon the basest weed that grows 
As lovingly as on the fragrant rose. 
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There is more invocation of the sun in * Locrine ” :— 


Where’er Aurora, handmaid of the sun, 
Where’er the sun bright guardian of the day, 
Where’er the joyful day with cheerful light, 
Where’er the light illuminates the day. 
Act I, scene I. 


It is possible that the passage which most aroused Greene’s 
indignation was this :— 


The chiefest God, first mover of that sphere, 
Enchased with thousands ever-shining lamps, 
Will sooner burn the glorious frame of heaven 
Than it should so conspire my overthrow. 










For I the chiefest lamp of all the earth, 
First rising in the east with mild aspect, 
But fixed now in the meridian line, 

Will send up fire to your turning spheres, 
And cause the sun to borrow light of you. 







Both these speeches are by Tamburlaine in his most exalted 
mood. In Greene’s satiric attack in “ Menaphon” on Marlowe and 
Shakespeare there is another reference by way of sneer at the former 
poet’s astronomical rhapsodies. ‘Neither will I proceed herein, as 
our philosophical poets are wont, that muster every word of art in 
an almanack, every fixed star in the firmament, to prove that country 
most canonical where their mistress abideth.” ! 


Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms. 
** Doctor Faustus,” scene 14. 
















There are two passages in “ The Taming of a Shrew” that seem 
even more open to this criticism. Polidor sounds the praises of his 
mistress :— 

Fair Emilia, summer’s sun-bright queen, 

Brighter of hue than is the burning clime, 
Where Pheebus in his bright equator sits 

Creating gold and precious minerals. 










Nash’s sarcasm curiously is aimed at the same interlude, when he 
says :— 

For what can be hoped of those that thrust Elysium into Hell? . . . The vain- 
glorious tragedians, who embowel the clouds in a speech of comparison ; thinking 











1 As thus Xenocrate in ‘‘ Persepolis,” Helen in ‘* Attica,” and see ‘* Faust,” 
Gwendolen in Britain. 
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themselves more than initiated in a poet’s immortality if they but once get Boreas 
by the beard and the Heavenly Bull by the dewlap. 
This last allusion is to “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
Greene seconds him in the text, thus: “ As white as the hairs that 
grow on Father Boreas’s chin, or the dangling dewlap of the silver 
bull.” Both these innuendoes referring to Boreas are aimed at the 
line in “The Taming of a Shrew” :— 

Whiter than are the snowy Apennines, 

Or icy hair that grows on Boreas’ chin. 

The sneer at those who “thrust Elysium into Hell” refers to 
passages by Marlowe in the second part of “Tamburlaine” and a 
line in “ Dr. Faustus,” thus :— 

For he confounds hell in Elysium.—Act 1, scene 3. 
Those in “'Tamburlaine,” Part 2, Act 5, scene 3 :— 
Earth droops, and says that hell in heaven is placed, 
which is repeated ; and Act 4, scene 3 :— 
Now hell is fairer than Elysium. 
The gibe at “the heavenly bull by the dewlap” is assuredly not 
aimed at Marlowe at all, but to the line in “ The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Act 4, scene 1 :— 
Dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls. 


These same attributed follies ascribed to the same “vain-glorious 
tragedians” prove that the two satirised playwrights were associated 
and were collaborateurs, confounded by their would-be censors. 
Although it has long been well-known to the editors and critics 
of Shakespeare that these twin brethren were actors and playwrights 
in the same company of players, and this, in 1593, when Marlowe 
came to his sad and untimely end, it may certainly be considered 
curious and a discredit to the so-called science of criticism, that for 
nearly three hundred years no one has taken the trouble to investigate 
the relationship of these distinguished men—the joint fathers and 
founders of the English national drama. Very cursory examination 
would have convinced any candid investigator that Marlowe had a 
very considerable share in two or more of the greater poet’s assigned 
and acknowledged dramas. How did this arise? By collaboration 
or subsequent adoption, no one has cared to inquire. Yet Marlowe, 
of all authors, ancient or modern, was, from his haste and careless- 
ness, fecundity, indifference to fame, and constitutional improvidence, 
the most mannered and the most conspicuously easy to trace in all 
his undertakings. He had a fund of pet phrases and allusions, almost 
amounting to slang, on which he constantly drew. A preference for 
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fous of expression and high-sounding epithets quite peculiar, and a 
characteristic resonance and vigour of versification, unlike that of 
any other author, and intrinsically and personally his own. 

“He was Marlowe of the mighty line.” “ Marley, the muses’ 
darling, for thy verse, fit to write passions for the souls below, if any 
wretched souls in passion speak !” says his friend Peele. ‘One of 
the last of the Titanic brood,” urged Dryden. 

Yet the fact that at the time of his sudden and violent death 
he and the national poet were working for and engaged by the 
same company; that Shakespeare’s references to the dead 
shepherd, his friend, are sympathetic, and that they were jointly the 
subject of Greene’s and Nash’s scurrilous attacks in “ Menaphon” 
in 1589, seems to have escaped notice, and certainly never appear 
to have induced serious scrutiny of the Shakespearian plays in which 
Marlowe’s hand most manifestly appears, viz., “ Titus Andronicus,” 
‘“* Henry VI.,” and “The Taming of the Shrew.” 

Indeed, no one among their various editors has ever attempted 
to see justice done to the less honoured poet. The fact that Meres 
in 1598 assigned to Shakespeare a drama which Marlowe certainly 
outlined, and in which the story was as obviously his, although the 
editors of the Folio appropriated it, and that his footprints are clearly 
traceable in every line of “Locrine” and in almost every scene of 
* Edward III.,” as well as in “ The Taming of a Shrew,” seem not 
to have given rise to suspicions or inquiry. That these tried co- 
mates and allies were by Greene and Nash assailed and associated 
together as coadjutors, and as master and pupil, and actually in their 
writings confounded by both satirists, did not even pique curiosity. 
Yet with this key in their hands, sentences belonging to one author 
being assigned to the other, and vice versd, the commentators, one 
and all, have gone out of their way to discover some possible or 
hypothetic author other than Marlowe, who could possibly have 
written in blank verse, so rich in mythologic lore, “The Taming of 
a Shrew,” as originally written; or have supplied the Marlowesque 
passages in “ Edward III.” Malone declared the former play to be 
Kyd’s ; but he also alleged he was the author of ‘ Hamlet,” “ Lear,” 
and “King John,” having, so to speak, Kyd onthe brain. Mr. 
Collier discovered that Houghton was the author, Knight asserted it 
was by Greene, Mr. Bullen believed it was by an imitator of Marlowe; 
Mr. Fleay, a pseudo-infallible authority, declares it was by Lodge most 
likely, and, like Dame Quickly, verifies his reckless surmise by offer- 
ing the precise spice of detail necessary, “swearing upon a parcel 
gilt goblet sitting by a seacoal fire,” that it was founded on an older 
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play of Kyd’s. All this is, of course, positive pure or impure fiction. 
Kyd never penned a play on the subject that can be proved. If any 
intrinsic evidence in the world is indisputable, it is that the play is 
assuredly Marlowe’s, and that no other person had a hand in it. 
Whether he borrowed the plot or whence he derived it is only matter 
of surmise. 

If, in like manner, we accept “'Tamburlaine,” “ Faust,” “The 
Jew of Malta,” and “ Edward II.,” as beyond impeachment the 
Canterbury poet’s, we must also admit, in addition to “The Taming 
of a Shrew,” “ Locrine,” “ Titus Andronicus,” and “Edward III.,” 
although these two last have never been even conjecturally claimed 
for him. Capell, in 1760, published “ Edward III.” as Shake- 
speare’s, and Shakespeare’s it most undoubtedly is in its present 
form—not merely as to the greater part of the dialogue, but as to 
its entire supervision. It is Shakespeare’s in its philosophy, its 
morals, its ethics, and its fatalism. Sufficient, however, of the 
original text still survives to complete its absolute authentication 
as previously Marlowe’s. The parallel readings, citations, and allu- 
sions already given, establish this, and it is also further affirmed by 
the satires of Greene and Nash. As to “ Locrine,” if further proof is 
demanded, the poet himself has furnished it by claiming it as his 
own in the opening lines of “ Dr. Faustus,” thus :— 

Not marching now in fields of Trasymene 
Where Mars did mate the warlike Carthagen, 
Nor sporting in the dalliance of love, 

In courts of kings where state is overturned ; 


Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds 
Intends our Muse to vaunt his heavenly verse. 


This is in the poet’s usual “ high astounding terms,” and perhaps a 
little Thrasonic, but it furnishes the list of his plays before “ Faust,” 
viz., “A Lost Drama about Hannibal and the Carthagenians,” 
“ Dido,” “ Locrine,” and “ Tamburlaine.” 

If these accurnulated proofs are not sufficient, we can still further 
fall back on the positive identity of phraseology in “ Edward III.” 
and “Locrine” with that of “Faust,” ‘ Tamburlaine,” and 
“Dido,” to decide the point. The allusions throughout are to 
“The Rape of Helen,” and “ Hero and Leander.” But the most 
trivial epithets, adjectives, and phrases are not less characteristic. 
Thus in “ Dr. Faustus” we have “The topless towers of Ilium,” in 
“The Taming of a Shrew,” “topless Alps”; in “ Edward III.,” 
“whose top seems topless,” a form of expression only once adopted 
by Shakespeare, and that in a play on which Marlowe had presum- 
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ably worked, yet which seems natural to the elder poet’s superlative 
manner. 

There are even more convincing sentences and expressions. In 
“Edward II.” the sentence, “ Because he loves me more than 
all the world,” is repeated precisely in “Titus Andronicus,” Act 
2, sc. 1, line 71 ; and another, “ Whose eyes are brighter than the 
lamps of Heaven,” to be found in “Tamburlaine,” Part 1, Act 3, 
sc. 3, which is repeated exactly in “The Taming of a Shrew,” Act 1, 
sc. I (p. 7). 

It may perhaps be suggested that such instances, as well as those 
offered by recurring phrases and epithets, like “ boisterous Hellespont,” 
‘boisterous Boreas,” “ chrystal skys,” “‘ chrystal Heavens,” “lovely,” 
and “Elysian,” is only evidence of imitation or plagiarism by other 
poets. Yet surely such flattery would not extend to positive 
blunders and deformities. Thus Marlowe, in his ignorance, geo- 
graphic and otherwise, believed that the Laplanders were not a 
diminutive race, but Giants ; that the Moors were all miners, and 
according to his enemies mixed up Hell and Elysium. All this is 
true, as well as the peculiarity, sneered at by Nash, of his profuse 
and reckless use or abuse of astronomical terms, such as “ Zodiac, 
Antarctic, Phoebus, Cynthia, Aurora, Orion, Boreas, Welkin,” &c. 
Similarly his preferences for adjectives like chrystalline and chrystal, 
azure, glistering, lovely, &c., is affirmed again and again, and it is 
too much to ask of our credulity to suppose that such errors and 
lapses of taste, and such indications of ignorance, would be followed 
and copied by any ordinary imitator. 

On all these points Greene’s satires or lampoons are of peculiar 
value. Marlowe and Greene were rivals as playwrights and contem- 
poraries. Greene was the elder by about four years, but was less pre- 
cocious and much more jealous and malignant. Marlowe’s success 
as his junior in a species of writing to which, in 1587, Greene 
devoted himself to become “an author of plays and a penner 
of love pamphlets . . . so that I soon grew famous in that 
quality,” was a death blow to his fondest hopes and ambition. 
This was indeed the genesis of his bitter and sustained animosity— 
the birth of an enmity which hardly ended with his life, for he left 
a scurrilous and abusive pamphlet to be published after his death, 
assailing both Marlowe and Shakespeare in venomous and oppro- 
brious terms, which effusion had subsequently to be apologised for. 

At this juncture perhaps a brief explanatory notice of Marlowe’s 
career may be useful. Marlowe was the son of the parish clerk of 
St. Mary’s, Canterbury. He was baptized on February 26, 1564, 
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being about two months in advance of his great contemporary 
Shakespeare. He was educated in the King’s School, Canterbury. 
Thence he proceeded to Cambridge, where he graduated, taking his 
B.A. degree in 1583, and his M.A. in 1587. Greene, four years 
older, took that degree the same year. Before this date Marlowe had 
achieved fame as a poet among his friends and contemporaries, by 
his translations of Ovid’s “ Amores,” of the earlier books of “ Virgil,” 
of the first book of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” and two or three sestiads of 
Muszeus’ poem of “Hero and Leander,” as well as by his original 
poem “The Rape of Helen.” 

The same year saw his first and greatest popular success with the 
first part of his mighty historic sketch of “Tamburlaine the Great.” 
It was neither right tragedy nor right comedy, as Sir Philip Sydney 
pointed out. But its force, vigour, and fire fairly captured the town. 
It was popular from the first. Its swaggering prologue hit :— 

From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits, 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 

We'll lead you to the stately tent of war, 

Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine 
Threatening the world with high astounding terms, 
And scourging kingdoms with his conquering sword. 

“ Tamburlaine,” in 1588, with the warlike frenzy of England, 
begotten by the advent of the Spanish Armada on our coasts, at 
fever point, with its resonant diction, pomp, and glorious circum- 
stance of successful war, might well capture the popular imagination. 
When the low-born Scythian peasant, the man of the people, drove 
on the stage three monarchs harnessed to his chariot, or, in the 
popular mind, the three allied kings of Spain, Italy, and France, fol- 
lowing, as it did in October, the dispersal of these enemies, it might 
well be that “Tamburlaine” and its audacious young author were 
acclaimed in the heroics of the hour. It was no wonder, also, in 
spite of its high astounding terms, its Boanerges rhetoric, and its 
bombast and inflation, that the thundering periods found an echo in 
the swashbuckling minds of the Nyms and Pistols and their fellows 
of the commonwealth. No wonder that its tall talk, fluent as every- 
day speech, so facile and free, flexible and elastic, yet metrical, found 
its way. The author imparted to dramatic dialogue those charac- 
teristics of vigour, versatility, variety, and vitality which have been in 
all phases its chief distinguishing feature ever since. He was the real 
originator of blank verse, “Tamburlaine” being, be it noted, the 
only work of any importance or consideration in that metre, because 
“Gorboduc ” of twenty years before can scarcely be considered seri- 
ously. This is a fact of no small moment when it is considered that 
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Shakespeare was his follower and adopted it, and that all our noblest 
classic tragedies, the distinguishing features of our loftiest histrionic 
literature, are in this measure. He had discovered that it was the 
most perfect form of musical expression compatible with the 
freedom of ordinary conversation. In this respect he was both 
founder and framer, master and mason. He imparted to dramatic 
dialogue that impetus of virility, resourceful, unfettered, unrestrained, 
that it afterwards achieved in the hands of a genius “who was not 
of an age but for all time.” The men who preceded him had no 
sense of its resources and capacities. 

As has been pointed out “he found the ten-syllabled line 
monotonous, monosyllabic, and divided into five feet of alternate 
short and long.” He touched it with Promethean fire and left it 
“various in form and structure, sometimes redundant by a syllable, 
sometimes deficient, sometimes enriched with unexpected emphases 
and changes,” in the heat and ardour of his strenuous and passionate 
composition. In his hands the heroic measure became a Proteus. 
He did not merely drive the feeble rhymed couplet from the stage, 
but substituted a new and vital metre by the melody, force, and 
variety which he infused into the iambic measure, thus leaving 
models of versification which for pomp and stately grandeur, in spite 
of occasional rhodomontade, Shakespeare and Milton alone can be 
said to have surpassed. 

There is, moreover, a gigantic and Titanesque quality about his 
conception and treatment of his themes, which justified Dryden’s 
compliment of his being, “‘ of the Giants before the flood.” There 
was indeed a Michael Angelo grandeur and simplicity about him and 
his work, a breadth, boldness, and vigour which separated him /ofo 
celo from the Lilys, Lodges, Nashs and Greenes, although Kyd and 
Greene in later years aspired to imitate him. Drayton’s estimate 
was and still is true and appreciative as well as descriptive :— 


- - « Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That your first poets had, his raptures were 

All air and fire, which made his verses clear : 
For that fine madness still he did retain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain. 


Having said so much in praise of his verse and versification, it 
must be conceded that he was not in the Shakespearean sense a 
dramatist. He had no definite appreciation of individualism in his 
dialogue. All his characters breathed his own strenuous life, vigour, 
and vitality. He repeated himself recklessly, not merely in thought, 
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theme, and allusion, but in phrases, terms, and expressions, as if 
style were of no consequence. He did not stop to polish or correct. 
He wrote for the day and its necessities, and either from a natural 
impatience, or indifference to fame, neither doubted nor delayed. 
His verse thus flowed on, resounding, turbulent, foaming, and occa- 
sionally headlong, like a mountain torrent without pause or hindrance. 
’Twas this fire of impassioned ardour, this unchecked haste, this 
hurried resonance, which infused into it so much of his own per- 
sonality. It was animated, perfervid, pictorial, but in no sense 
dramatic. Kings and soldiers, Scythian bandits, and Turkish 
bassoes, citizens and clowns, Tamburlaine and Bajazeth, Gwendolen 
and Xenocrate, all talk in the same high impassioned strain and on 
all occasions too. They rhapsodise in “the swelling bombast of a 
bragging blank verse,” as Nash not too good-naturedly put it. This 
defect, for defect it is, is seen in “The Taming of a Shrew” as 
well as in “Titus” and “ Edward III.,” most markedly, when in 
contrast with the dialogue supplied by his pupil. In the first we 
may trace it in the Induction. There is no semblance of character 
in the tinker Sly. He indulges in drink and scraps of Latin ; Will, 
the serving-man, talks about the “winged Pegasus in all his pride,” 
and the Lord about Orion all in the same key. Shakespeare’s 
Tinker, on the other hand, shows his knowledge of rustic and rural 
life, his acquaintance with ale scores and lawful ale measures, and 
rails at and quarrels in his drink with his hostess, precisely as a 
drunken tinker would. 

It is no doubt from this species of haste and carelessness, and 
this intrusion of personality even to defects, that makes Marlowe’s 
work so easily distinguishable from that of his contemporaries. His 
individualism was moreover so peremptory, marked, and violent that 
he infused himself into all he wrote, and moulded his very words 
into his own image. Thus there is a fierce and elemental, almost 
savage love of violence and cruelty in him, and a no less gratuitous 
fire of lust and passion, which says much for his Bohemian life, his 
insolent affectation of Atheism, when its profession was dangerous, 
his brawling, and his sudden and violent death. 

Indeed, it would not be too much to say that the respective 
moral attributes of the two poets indicate and express their different 
shares and contributions, even in collaboration and in their joint 
undertakings in the most minute as well as in the most exalted 
analysis. The heedlessness and vehemence of the one poet is in 
complete contrast with the artistic scrupulousness and care of his 
confrere. Marlowe appeared wholly indifferent to his repetitions. 
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Sensuousness and sound misled him. Shakespeare shunned a 
positive repetition as poison. Synthesis and sense chiefly de- 
lighted him. With his earliest art master it was wholly different. 
Resonance, a preference for sounding epithets, or some sonorous 
jingle, a sensuous admiration for colours, jewels, and precious 
stones, luxury and external splendour, the melody of musical 
words not necessarily expressive or applicable, seem to have 
been the master keys to Marlowe’s ideal of style. Hence the 
extraordinary and even preposterous recurrence of such mythologic 
names as “ Aurora,” ‘“ Phoebus,” “Cynthia,” ‘“ Diana,” “ Boreas,” 
“Tyrrhene” for “ Mediterranean,” “ Welkin,” &c. Also for certain 
favoured adjectives, as “glistering,” “boisterous,” “ chrystalline” 
and “chrystal,” “ milk-white,” “snowy,” “icy,” &c. Thus we have 
“chrystal Hellespont,” “lady bright ” and “chrystalline,” “ chrystal 
heaven,” “chrystal sky,” “bright heaven chrystal,” “chrystal robe,” &c. 

It is possible that other contemporary poets used one or more of 
these epithets or phrases on occasion, but not in conjunction, but it 
is the constant recurrence that marks down the Canterbury poet, 
with his “raptures of air and fire.” Thus, in “Tamburlaine,” we 
borrow light of Cynthia, and find “ fair Cynthia,” “the shining veil 
of Cynthia,” “ milk-white Cynthia,” “as rays of Cynthia to the 
clearest sight,” ‘Cynthia and the ceaseless lamps,” and the adverb 
“lovely,” repeated probably twenty times in “ The Taming of a Shrew.” 

The distinguishing difference in treatment in their views of divine 
justice and their moral attributes are also most marked, charac- 
teristic, and striking, in the larger as in the slighter features 
of composition. In the respective poets’ choice of subjects and 
historic themes, in their heroes and heroines, and their opposed 
and even obnoxious ideals, Hamlet is as widely severed from 
Tamburlaine, Lucrece from Helen, as the Poles. 

There can be little doubt that the mode of criticism adopted in 
reference to Shakespeare, and the scant attention paid to the works 
of his elder co-mate, instructor, and guide, have together contri- 
buted to many fictitious conjectures of authorship, and errors literally 
innumerable as to the dates, origin, and construction of the national 
poet’s plays. The analysis of construction by the artificial tests of 
metre, rhythm, or by the executive features and manner, is obviously 
vastly inferior to that supplied by the spontaneous instincts of 
expression, the natural recurrences of thought, the usual attitude 
of mind, and the choice of subject and story as indicating the 
sympathies of a poet. These supply the true test of workmanship 
and individualism. 
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Impersonal as Shakespeare was, it must not for a moment be 
supposed that he had no mannerisms, no betraying proofs of his 
identity. On the contrary, he had many. That they were widely 
different from those of Marlowe goes without saying. They are, 
however, not less infallible. He rarely repeated himself. But his 
singular and even unique adoption of a strictly legal phraseology, 
the scientific accuracy of his judicial and juridical knowledge, his 
exceptional predilection for puns and that species of verbal quib- 
bling in his early plays, his fidelity in the delineation of field sports, 
his loving observation of and intimacy with all the phenomena of 
country life, his domination throughout his career by the story and 
woes of Lucrece, the outraged Roman matron who had his entire 
sympathy, as Helen had Marlowe’s, all in various manners prove his 
hand and substantiate his style. Citations of the repetition of the 
same thought turning on the jingle of sound, 

Was ever woman in this humour woo’d, 

Was ever woman in this humour won, 
which occurs in “Richard III,” ‘Titus Andronicus,” and 
“Henry VI.” might be instanced, but these repetitions are few. 
Such as they are, they are intensely characteristic and convincing. 
But the repetitions of the same thought, or with slight variations, and 
with modification of expression, the same jewel in a different setting, 
are very many, and sufficient to justify in illustration a paper long as 
this present one. 

My purpose, however, in this article has been to show how 
closely identified in labour these two rare spirits, the fathers and 
founders of the English Drama were, and to go one step further, and 
render unto Cesar the things which are Ceesar’s, paying tribute 
where tribute is due. Marlowe’s sudden death, the greater glories of 
his follower and friend, undoubtedly conduced to the ignorance 
concerning his work which has prevailed. He has been very ably 
edited by editors who had scant leisure, and whose varied engage- 
ments prevented that minute attention to the poet’s text which the 
occasion and circumstances demanded, and I have, therefore, drawn 
attention to some of the minutiz of detail necessary to form a 
positive conclusion. The style is the man, and whether we vary the 
phrase in the fifty modes ingenuity has suggested, there can be 
little doubt that a man’s writing, like his face or his hand, is part ot 
himself—that it explains itself as being part of the man, just as the 
totality of a deed, or of an Act of Parliament, furnishes the best 
means for its interpretation and successful exposition. That has 
long been an established legal maxim, and to that I appeal. 
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The interest involved in Marlowe’s productions, save to students 
of Shakespeare, is not large ; but the priority, date, and sequence of 
the younger poet’s plays, the contributing causes of his choice of 
theme, his possible collaboration in early life, and his adoption of 
rejected plots, his position as Johannes Factotum, are all features 
of undoubted significance to the Shakespearean student. The best 
summary I have been able to form is that “Locrine,” “Titus 
Andronicus,” Edward III.,” following ‘ Edward II.,” “The 
Taming of a Shrew,” were all originally Marlowe’s. That 
Shakespeare, after Marlowe’s death, adopted in part and almost 
wholly re-wrote “Titus Andronicus,” certainly contributed some 
scenes to “Edward III.,” but absolutely appropriated ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,” making it by adoption and reconstruction 
rightfully as claimed his own. 

JAMES T. FOARD, 




















A REPRISAL., 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


HE gates of the city of Bordeaux opened wide to welcome the 

Princess and the heir of the great Condé. A feu de joie was 

fired from the ramparts and promptly answered by the vessels in the 

port ; flags and garlands fluttered from the windows, flowers carpeted 

the streets, cries of “ Vive la Princesse! Vive le Duc d’Enghien !” 
filled the air. 

Robed from head to foot in black in all the majesty of woe, the 
Princess passed through the streets, her little son by her side, waving 
his plumed hat with his usual grand air, and exciting by his beauty 
and evident enjoyment of the scene a perfect transport of enthusiasm. 

There could be no doubt of the ardour and sincerity of their 
partisans, but it was impossible to forget that the Queen’s army was 
not far distant, and that the island of St. George which commanded 
the city was in the hands of the Mazarines. It was a small fortress, 
but had lately been reinforced and a new governor appointed. 

“ Ah, madame !” said Lenet, “ the cardinal knows how to choose 
his men ; he has just placed at St. George a personal enemy of your 
Highness.” 

** And who may that be?” 

“No other than the Baron de Canolles, who, as a man of spirit, 
is very unlikely to forget the mystification at Chantilly.” 

“Tt was too cruel a deception,” said Madame de Cambes, “and 
I honestly regret my part in the play.” 

“Surely he was not so badly treated ?” laughed the Princess. 

“Oh, madame, it was unpardonable !” and the Viscountess bent 
low over her embroidery. ‘He was too generous, too scrupulous 
for such a mission. He could never pardon it—unless, indeed—” 

“Unless we could bring him over.” Lenet completed her un- 
finished sentence. “Then we have Richon at Vayres without a 
doubt or a suspicion. Being a native of the place the appointment 
was the occasion of no great surprise, and caused no particular com- 
ment. No one could dispute a nominee of the Duke of Epernon, 
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who is hated so cordially for his cruelties and extortions, that he may 
well be supposed at times to court a little popularity. The visit of 
that adventurer brought us better fortune than he was aware of, and 
he has been true to his bargain, for he has managed to pick up a 
rare lot of rascals—just what Richon wanted for his garrison—well 
accoutred too, and the townsfolk never thought to ask on which 
side they were going to fight. We shall see what happens when the 
duke comes near enough for parley. I have my doubts.” 

“T trace the plotting of Ninon in it all,” said Madame de Tour- 
ville, with her wonted air of comprehension. ‘She can do what 
she pleases with the duke ; and that good-looking pretended sports- 
man was doubtless one of her employés. All that Richon has to 
do now is to lay siege to St. George without a minute’s delay.” 

“There would be bloodshed,” said Madame de Cambes, 
shuddering. 

“We must be prepared for that,” sternly answered the Princess. 
“In a holy and righteous cause such as our own there must be no 
drawing back, no weakness,” and at the moment she looked very 
much like an inspired prophetess. 

“Ts there no less terrible way ?” murmured Claire. 

“Yes, Vicomtesse, there is capitulation. The Bordelais might 
storm the place, or talk of doing so if they want all the honour and 
glory of it, whilst both armies are close at hand; and although 
Canolles, who is a fire-eater, might sacrifice himself, he would have 
no right to sacrifice so many lives to satisfy a private wrong. He 
must capitulate if he gets worsted,” reiterated Lenet. 

“An envoy might be sent to make terms,” said Madame de 
Tourville ; “that would be quite en rdgie.” 

“But is his position so hazardous?” asked the Princess. “I 
do not put much faith in the martial ardour of the citizens.” 

“We have the whole army to back us,” replied Lenet. 
“De Canolles will find himself between two fires; he might be 
forced to see that, although I doubt it, and who would take the 
office of peacemaker ?” 

“We do not ask for peace, but for submission,” said Madame 
de Tourville. ‘I would offer my services if her Highness would 
commission me.” 

“No, no, madame ! you are much too war-like,” laughed Lenet. 
“You would go sword in hand and leave the flag of truce behind. 
I should prefer Madame de Cambes. It strikes me she would prove 
an envoy not unlikely to be listened to.” 

“ But why should she succeed ?” inquired the Princess. 
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* She would be eloquent, owing him some reparation, madame, 
since her personation of your Highness would have cost him his 
commission but for the astute policy of Mazarin, and then she might 
do what no one else could do without getting a bullet in the head. 
She might drive a bargain.” 

That evening there was a formal banquet at the island of 
St. George. De Canolles had invited the governors of the adjacent 
strongholds who were all in the Queen’s service to meet the officers 
of his own garrison. He found himself the centre of a circle of 
distinguished men, with most of whom he was already acquainted. 

Elated with his good fortune in having been placed in a post of 
distinction, he was the gayest of the gay. It was far more than he 
had hoped for; far more than he deserved, for he had been too 
easily taken in, enthralled by the aspect of the sad and noble woman 
whose misfortunes had all his sympathy. And even now he felt 
bewildered—dazzled—touched to the heart—when he thought of 
her who had deluded and defeated him. Her eyes—her voice— 
perpetually haunted him; and to see her again face to face—to 
complain—to reproach—and, finally to fall at her feet, adoring, was 
his wildest and, seemingly, his most unattainable desire. It was 
with difficulty that he dismissed dreams so importunate, if so vague. 
But it was no time to indulge them, for the guests had assembled in 
the great hall, and only one loiterer was expected. ‘We wait,” 
explained De Canolles, “for the Governor of Vayres ; a few minutes’ 
grace must be allowed him.” 

“The Marquis de Bernes?” said an old commandant, interro- 
gatively. ‘He is an old man, and only acts through his subordi- 
nates ; he is probably with the Court.” 

“ The headquarters of the privileged,” laughed De Canolles. 

“And yet, Baron, no need to be pre-eminently a courtier to 
obtain rapid preferment. Peste! Captain—colonel —governor—of 
St. George in the space of a few months is pretty fair you must admit.” 

“Indeed, I hardly know how to account for all these favours ! 
Some good fairy must be watching over me.” 

“‘ Perhaps the fairy’s name is Good Desert,” said another of the 
party. But before a fitting acknowledgment could be made, the 
Governor of Vayres was announced, and De Canolles went forward 
to receive him with all due ceremony, but came to a standstill with 
an astounded air. “ Richon!” he exclaimed. ‘“Richon! Governor 
of Vayres !” 

“No other, my dear Baron,” replied Richon, with the grave and 
courteous manner habitual to him. 
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“Ah! so much the better! A thousand times the better !” 
said De Canolles, cordially. 

Introductions were made and the usual civilities interchanged. 
There was much friendliness as well as much politeness in the relations 
of the day, and before the supper was half over the new arrival might 
have counted on the sword and on the purse of everybody 
present. 

‘Tt must be confessed that Monseigneur the Cardinal, although 
a churchman, is no bad judge of a soldier,” said the commandant 
who had before spoken. ‘ De Canolles here—Monsieur Richon at 
Vayres,” and fixing his eyeglass in his eye with much deliberation, 
he stared very fixedly at Richon, who bore the somewhat unusual 
inspection with perfect equanimity, and said, laughing, “Oh, as for 
me, I do not pretend to stand upon my own merits, I am only an 
old inhabitant.” 

“The Queen may sleep in peace,” said De Canolles. 

‘“‘T hear her Majesty is with the army, and that La Meillerie is 
about to join forces with the Duke of Epernon, but the Condé 
party is strong.” 

“There will be a shock for somebody’s bastions,” asserted 
Richon ; “and you will be in the thick of it, De Canolles, for the 
Bordelais, as I hear, are wild to take St. George.” 

“‘T must content myself with a bourgeois battle then, and I am 
ready for them,” was the laughing reply. The words were hardly 
uttered when the beat of a drum was heard and the guests looked 
at each other in surprise—all except Richon, whose eyes were fixed 
upon the door, which, presently opening, the officer on guard 
approached De Canolles and announced the arrival of an emissary 
from the Princess. 

“From Bordeaux?” 

‘From Bordeaux, yes, Monsieur le Gouverneur.” 

He rose, but Richon laid a hand upon his arm. ‘“ The war has 
begun in earnest,” he said; “and it is for us to leave you and to 
return to our posts.” 

The calm decision of his manner put a stop to discussion, and, 
however unwillingly, a hurried leave was taken, and rapid in their 
movements as if already in the field, the soldiers threw themselves 
into the saddle ; Richon, however, remained behind. “I could not 
leave you with the rest,” he said ; “we are old friends, and whatever 
happens, may every good await you! Adieu.” 

De Canolles looked at him fixedly. ‘There is something I do 
not understand in this,” he said; “I do not ask—for probably it is 
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not your secret—but you are moved, and it does not take a little to 


move a man like you.” 

“JT have a feeling that we shall not meet again,” murmured 
Richon. 

* And what then? for if it were so, one of us would be dead, 
but would still live on in the heart of a friend.” With a warm hand 
grasp they parted, and De Canolles gave orders to admit the envoy. 

Advancing a few steps, and signing to the officer to retire, he 
paused in a sort of bewilderment as a heavy mantle fell to the 
ground, and there stood before him no other than the young cavalier 
of the Dordogne—the pretended Princess of Condé—the Vicomtesse 
de Cambes. 

“T am not here to ask if you remember, or if you forgive me,” 
she said, in her low musical voice ; “ but simply as an envoy from 
the Princess. Will you listen to me patiently for a few minutes, 
Monsieur de Canolles ?” 

He bowed with ceremonious politeness: the two occasions when 
he had been so completely mystified came rushing to his mind, and 
it was in a coldly sarcastic tone that he replied: “I am aware, 
madame, that you are an adept in masquerades, may I beg an expla- 
nation of your new representation as an ambassador ?” 

A deep flush was, for the moment, her only reply, but mastering 
her emotion, she continued : ‘ Remember that I do not belong to 
myself, and am forced to fulfil the tasks imposed on me; you see 
before you, as you say, an ambassador charged with a message to be 
delivered at whatever cost. It can be no secret that the Island 
cannot hold out for a day against the regiments of the Duc de la 
Rochefoucault already arrived in the city ; nothing but bloodshed 
can come of a vain inglorious struggle. The Princess feels that 
some reparation is due to you ; that you are placed in a position to 
forfeit your life for which she is in some degree responsible ; she 
would therefore advise, would offer, would even implore r 

“ Madame,” interrupted De Canolles vehemently, “ whatever may 
be the odds against me, I will defend the place with my whole 
strength—if need be with my life.” 

“Yet hear me,” she continued ; “ you are attached to the service 
of the Queen and Cardinal by what you take for ties of gratitude, but 
you cannot approve the acts of a government solely dictated by 
private ambition. Hostilities have not yet openly begun ; you might 
give up a losing game with perfect honour. Retire from this com- 
mand.” 

“Why will you ask the impossible?” exclaimed De Canolles, “I 
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am bound—more than ever bound—instead of well-deserved disgrace, 
her Majesty has loaded me with favours ; she still believes in my 
good faith. To desert her cause here and now would be nothing 
short of infamy.” 

“T comprehend your position, but soon these dissensions will be 
past—will be forgotten! The cardinal’s power is already shaken— 
the great Condé will return with renewed glory and influence. But 
surely there are other things besides policy and ambition.” 

“No more, I beseech you,” said De Canolles. But she went on 
unheeding : “ If a woman—not indifferent to you, whom you could 
love—should say—Let us quit these scenes of discord and violence— 
far from France ”—her voice was suffocated with tears—“ waiting for 
better days-——” 

Her pleading eyes, her charming fear and hesitation, shook De 
Canolles, and, aware of her advantage, she drew nearer and laid her 
hand upon his arm: “In the name of the service I once rendered 
you, avoid this conflict! To-morrow St. George will be attacked ; 
the garrison, a mere handful compared with the assailants, will be 
defeated ; and you—spare me the anguish of seeing you vanquished 
and wounded to death, or killed!” 

** Claire,” he replied, taking both her hands and pressing them to 
his lips ; “I prefer death—a thousand deaths—to dishonour ; let me 
die, if die I must, rich in your love and not unworthy of your remem- 
brance. Leave me now, my beloved! If better times should come, 
I will remember your words.” 

There was silence, and then the door closed behind her. 

It was near midnight, and De Canolles, calling his officers to his 
side, went round the fortifications. He was a true soldier, and the 
older men under his command were surprised to find in the favourite 
of Courts, the gay convivial companion, an experienced captain. It 
could not but be seen that the position was critical ; the fortress was 
badly provisioned, since a protracted siege had never been contem- 
plated, and it was confidently expected that the battle now imminent 
between the two armies would be decisive. The presence of La 
Rochefoucault in the city, directing the councils of the Princess, had 
probably brought about a more warlike disposition on the part of the 
Bordelais, and it had become clear that the only hope for St. George 
was the arrival of reinforcements from the Duke of Epernon. 

But whilst his eyes mechanically followed his defences, De Canolles 
went back in thought to the events of the day, and, farther back, to 
all that had happened to him since his first meeting with Madame de 
Cambes. Before that time nothing seemed worth recollecting ; one 
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day had followed another without bringing either fact or feeling of 
importance ; but a light had broken in upon him which changed the 
aspect of everything—a love sudden and violent, as is ever the case 
with passions destined to take possession of a life. 

All was quiet during the night, but with the dawn of day it was 
perceived that a battery had been planted on the near bank of the 
river during the hours of darkness, and it could be seen that several 
long boats were approaching slowly, encumbered as they were with 
scaling ladders and all the paraphernalia of determined assault. 

De Canolles posted his garrison and waited. Some time elapsed 
and the troops were permitted to land, but were met by a raking fire 
from the ramparts which was answered by the guns of the battery. 
There had been no time for effectual outward defences ; the walls 
gave way and huge masses of masonry proved even more fatal to the 
besieged than the cannonade. The firing was continuous, and a spent 
ball striking De Canolles, he fell senseless. It was the signal for 
surrender ; the assailants burst open the gates and entered without 
opposition, taking prisoner De Canolles—still unconscious—his 
officers, with the remnant of the defeated garrison, and re-entering 
the city amidst shouts of exultation. 

More than a week went by and no decisive move had been 
made, when rumours reached Bordeaux that Vayres had been 
attacked, and amidst much confusion—there being apparently two 
parties within the walls —had easily capitulated, and was in posses- 
sion of the Royalists. 

The Princess, with her ladies, and the Dukes of Bouillon and La 
Rochefoucault were seated in the council room when Lenet entered 
with an air of consternation very unusual with him, and announced 
the arrival of a messenger, who followed him without further 
ceremony. 

“You bring us news from Vayres, monsieur ?” said the Princess, 
eyeing the officer with a sternness that seemed as if defying him to 
disturb her haughty serenity. 

“Tt is my misfortune to be the bearer of the worst possible 
tidings” he replied. “Vayres is taken—and—the Governor— 
Richon,” he hesitated. 

** Proceed ” said the Princess impatiently. 

“Richon was taken, accused of treason, and hanged in the 
market place.” 

There was a general cry of horror, and the Princess, white to the 
lips, appeared to be gasping for breath. 

“Without parley ? No court-martial ?” inquired La Rochefoucault- 
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“Even so, general, His appointment as governor of the 
fortress was discovered to be a fraud, the outcome of a strange and 
unexplained stratagem, and the whole garrison picked by himself 
were heart and soul for your Highness and the Princess.” 

“Tt was an act of high treason, and so treated,” said the Duc de 
Bouillon. 

The Princess rose, and clasping her hands exclaimed with set 
lips : “ He shall be avenged !” 

“Tt always seemed to me a risky thing, and not exactly usual in 
military affairs,” said La Rochefoucault with his constant cold im- 
passibility, “to introduce an enemy into a town of known loyalty to 
the Queen ; fortunately there is such a thing as reprisal.” 

“ Reprisal !” murmured Madame de Cambes, trembling with one 
of those singular intuitions which are not uncommon in moments of 
great agitation. 

“Let us look things in the face,” continued the duke. ‘“ Richon 
was a sort of idol of the people here and in the neighbourhood ; the 
news will spread like wildfire, and, in a few hours’ time, we shall 
command neither the passions nor the actions of men. Itis for us to 
act—to take the initiative—or we fail. Your Highness must reflect 
that you are no longer a woman—you are a soldier—take a firm 
attitude and let it be understood that you will not depart from it.” 

“T put myself in your hands, duke,” she replied. ‘“ Avenge my 
honour and your own, for he was your friend too.” 

As the general withdrew, he summoned the captain of the 
guard. Standing near the door Lenet heard the orders given, and 
bending over Madame de Cambes—she had fallen back almost fainting 
in her chair—he whispered “Courage—you have great influence with 
the Princess—use all of it! lest under the title of ‘reprisal’ a 
horrible murder be committed.” 

Wholly unconscious of peril, De Canolles, enjoying full liberty as 
a prisoner on parole, had met with cordial hospitality from the é/i# 
of Bordeaux. 

His gaiety, courteous manners, and good looks, with the insecurity 
of his position, made him a hero of romance, although its tragic end 
was never for a moment suspected. 

On the day that the news of the death of Richon reached the 
city, he was present at one of the outdoor fétes which had become 
frequent since the entry of the Princess and her suite. 

As the entertainment proceeded he could not help remarking a 
singular movement among the guests, who, collecting in groups, 
conversed in agitated whispers ; he saw, too, that he was regarded 
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with more than usual interest, and that there was something anxious 
and even pitiful in the looks passing in his direction. 

He was mingling with the crowd when one of the most popular 
belles of Bordeaux touched him on the arm and whispered, “ Were I 
a prisoner on parole I would jump on a good horse and cross the 
river.” She vanished almost before he could turn at the sound of 
her voice, but his bewilderment was soon at an end, and he under- 
stood the full significance of the warning, when an officer of the guard 
made his way through the crowd and signed to him to follow. As 
soon as they reached the garden gates he found himself in the midst 
of a party of soldiers, and was led away before he had time to form 
a question. 

As they passed along the streets he saw that they were thronged 
with people gesticulating and shouting as if in a frenzy of wrath and 
excitement. 

“‘ What does all this mean?” at length he asked of the sergeant 
at his elbow; “are they all gone mad in your town to-day?” 

“You will know soon enough,” said the soldier roughly, and as 
they reached the prison it was sufficiently plain that, unless the gates 
had been rapidly closed behind him, he would have run some risk of 
being torn to pieces. 

Late in the afternoon the Princess of Condé, attended by her 
ladies and Pierre Lenet, re-entered the council room which they 
had left while preparations were being made for a more formal 
conference. 

A dais had been hastily erected, on which were placed two chairs 
of state—one for herself and the other for her son. The Dukes of 
Bouillon and De la Rochefoucault, with other members of the Council, 
were already assembled, and were consulting together in low and 
serious tones. The hoarse murmurs of the crowd were distinctly 
heard, and loud outcries at intervals of “ Vengeance for Richon— 
down with the Mazarines !” 

“You hear the demands ot the people,” said La Rochefoucault, 
leading the Princess to her place. ‘ Ere long we shall have no voice 
in the matter. I therefore submit to your Highness and the Council 
the necessity for speedy action.” 

“We are all of one accord,” she replied, “and the people of 
Bordeaux are even now pronouncing judgment.” 

“Ah! madame,” exclaimed Lenet, “ be patient, I implore you ! 
Let there be calm deliberation at all events, there is always time 
enough to condemn.” 

“ Monsieur Lenet is right,” said the Duc de Bouillon. “The 
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death of a man is too grave a thing for the responsibility of it to rest 
upon the blind fury of a mob.” 

The Princess, with an air of irritation, turned to the Council : 
“ Richon, one of our most devoted adherents,” she said, “has been 
cruelly murdered ; it is a provocation to which we must reply by the 
most energetic act that lies in our power.” 

She was answered by a murmur of applause. 

““We have three hundred prisoners,” said La Rouchefoucault, 
“of whom some are officers of distinction ; let these be brought 
before us, since it is evident that the man we find of the same rank in 
the army and commandant of a fortress, as was Richon, must die, like 
him, a felon’s death.” 

*‘There is but one,” said a clerk consulting the list of names, “the 
Governor of the Island of St George.” 

“Let him be summoned,” said the Princess. 

Not a sound was heard when the order had been given, and every 
eye was fixed upon the door ; but Lenet, determined on a last appeal, 
besought the Princess almost in a whisper, with his eyes fixed sternly 
on her own: “Think, madame! a step once taken cannot be 
recalled ; the Baron de Canolles 1s a prisoner on parole, he had 
neither act nor part in the death of Richon. A just feeling of 
indignation will be created against you—peace cannot follow on what 
would be little short of a crime. You are throwing the fortunes of 
your house upon a single die.” 

“There is little danger when one is sure to win,” she replied 
dryly. 

Lenet then turned to La Rochefoucault, “‘ You, duke, who are so 
superior to the impulses of momentary passion—you will surely 
counsel mercy and moderation.” 

“T am greatly guided by the dictates of reason,” was the cold, 
half sarcastic reply. 

“We have no alternative,” said De Bouillon. 

The door opened and De Canolles appeared surrounded by 
guards. Never had he looked so handsome, so distinguished ; 
he showed no symptom of anxiety, and advancing with a firm step 
bowed low to the Princess and the Council. She herself was 
impressed at his noble and imposing air, and, surprised at his perfect 
self-possession, remained silent, looking at him fixedly. She signed 
to La Rochefoucault to conduct the proceedings. 

“Your name, sir ?” said the duke. 

* Louis De Canolles.” 

“Your rank in the Army ?” 
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* Colonel in the Regiment of De Navailles.” 

“You were Governor of the Island of St. George ?” 

“T had that honour.” 

“Take down the prisoner’s replies.” And La Rochefoucaul 
directed the clerk to hand the paper to De Canolles, saying, “‘ Have 
the goodness to sign, Monsieur le Baron.” 

De Canolles came forward to the table and signed with a firm 
hand. 

As he stood there above them all, his calm dignified manner and 
unalterable composure produced a strong feeling in his favour, and, 
for the first time, something like hesitation was perceptible in the 
voice of the Princess as she said briefly, ‘‘ You may retire, monsieur.” 
But no sooner had he withdrawn than she regained all her inflexi- 
bility, and the outcries from without becoming more violent, she 
rose, opened the window with her own hand, and stepping out upon 
the balcony exclaimed in a loud voice: ‘“‘ People of Bordeaux, go in 
peace : be satisfied—for Richon is avenged.” 

It was not till after his return to prison that De Canolles was 
made aware of the fate of Richon, and then he at once comprehended 
the terrible significance of all that had passed as far as he himself 
was concerned. Richon’s last words came back to his mind, and 
horror almost froze the tears that rushed to his eyes, long unac- 
customed to such weakness ; he saw before him as a panorama the 
ruse at Vayres—the false appointment—the shameful death—and 
the reprisal ! nor was he surprised when, after a few hours’ solitude, 
he was informed that sentence of death had been pronounced against 
him. 

For a time he was absolutely speechless ; he could hardly bring 
himself to believe that the Princess and her advisers could sanction a 
deed so merciless—so opposed to all the canons of military law. 
And Claire? could she not have pleaded for him? would she not 
force open his prison doors and come to him in his hour of anguish ? 
But after the first movement of revolt he understood that all those 
who cared for him were absolutely powerless, and that he was 
sacrificed to the madness of revenge inspiring an infuriated mob. 
The hour for his execution had already arrived, and he remained so 
stoically calm that those about him were convinced that he expected 
a reprieve—but it was not so: he knew that he was a doomed man, 
and the soldier’s soul within him steadfastly refused to quail before 
the prospects of death. 

The crowd still raved and shouted in his ears, although, as he 
passed along the streets, there were not wanting low murmurs of 
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compassion: his fine presence, his courage, his unalterable calm, 
struck a feeling of misgiving among the spectators, and as he mounted 
the steps of the scaffold there was a momentary hush. 

Lenet—his features convulsed with agitation—made his way 
through the crowd and stood beside him; but the despair and the 
remorse he felt deprived him of the power of words, and he hardly 
dared to meet the mournful eyes of the man he was powerless to 
save. 

The set face of De Canolles was shaken by a momentary spasm, 
and his lips parted as if to utter a word—but it was only a sigh. 
Lenet only too well understood the message it was meant to convey, 
and as he turned aside to hide his blinding tears, a hideous yell 


rose up from the dispersing crowd, and Richon was avenged | 
C. E. MEETKERKE, 
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HISTORICAL INFLUENCES OF 
THE “DIVINE COMEDY.” 


HE “ Divine Comedy” of Dante is the first great Christian poem, 
T the first great literary production of modern Europe. With- 
out a prototype it stands in sublime and unique isolation, a land- 
mark in the ages. In form it also resembles no other work. It 
is an Epic, but an Epic of a mystical kind, and characterised by the 
special feature that it is to a great extent subjective ; Dante himself 
is the hero, if hero it may be said to possess, and certainly he may 
be regarded in that light to the extent that without some knowledge 
of his life and of the political events which influenced it the poem 
would be incomprehensible. 

Men and women whose comparatively insignificant personality 
would no longer be worth attention assume an importance on the 
page of history from the prominence given to them in the “ Divine 
Comedy” ; events which would no longer be regarded with interest 
are invested with undying value from Dante’s crystallisation of them 
in his work. 

By his genius are lighted up those by-paths of Italian history 
into whose dark intricacies we should not otherwise penetrate ; for 
its sake we tread the narrow winding paths of medizval political 
intrigue, and from the dust of obscuring centuries we disinter those 
personages to whom a few graphic touches from the master’s hand 
have given a life and interest with which historical research alone 
would be powerless to invest them. 

Our intention here, however, is not to follow these, but to trace 
those greater influences which, while moulding the political destinies 
of Europe, were also instrumental in shaping the genius of the man 
who was to be at once their outcome and interpreter. 

Two great passions animated Dante’s soul and permeated all his 
work on its political side—his devotion to the Church and his 
devotion to the Empire, that remarkable institution of medizval 
politics which, dating from the coronation of Charlemagne at Rome 
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in 800, terminated only with the resignation of Francis II. two 
centuries later, though its glory had long since departed and it had 
sunk into a decadent and effete condition. In these two institutions 
of Church and State he saw, with the ideal vision of the poet, the 
highest and purest form of government. As he takes pains to show 
in his treatise, the ‘‘ De Monarchia,” his conception was that neither 
of these should be subservient to the other, but each supreme in its 
own sphere, the Pope as ruler of things spiritual, the Emperor as 
ruler of things temporal. And this man, who looked with so pas- 
sionate an intensity for an ideal form of government, was born at 
a time of chaos and anarchy, when the whole of Christendom was 
torn by the conflicts of Pope and Emperor, when he who was sup- 
posed to be Christ’s Vicar cared for little save his own aggrandise- 
ment, and when, owing to the disagreements of the Electors and the 
indolence of the candidates, the Empire groaned under an interreg- 
num of fifteen years’ duration. Frederick II. had in 1254 ended 
his life of contumacy, under the ban of the Church he had defied, 
and left to his successors a heritage of strife and bloodshed which 
devastated Italy for years. His son Conrad, who succeeded to the 
Germanic dominions, did not feel sufficiently strong to claim the 
whole of the Empire, and, as a matter of fact, never assumed the 
Imperial crown. He crossed the Alps and descended into his 
Neapolitan territory, where he vanquished the Papal adherents and 
succeeded to the territories inherited from his grandmother, that 
Empress Constance who exchanged the veil for a crown, and for 
the sin of broken vows is relegated by Dante to the lowest of the 
heavenly spheres :— 


This is the luminary 

Of Mighty Constance, who from that loud blast, 
Which blew the second over Suabia’s realm, 

That power produc’d which was the third and last.! 


On the death of Conrad after a short illness, four years later, 
confusion again prevailed. His infant son Conradin was acknow- 
ledged in Germany by a small party only, and the Empire was left 
practically without a head. Then from the surrounding phantas- 
magoria there steps on the historical scene the picturesque figure 
of King Manfred, illegitimate son of Frederick II., and titular king of 
the Sicilies which he held in trust for his infant nephew. This prince 
had spent his youth and early manhood amid the almost Oriental 
luxury of his father’s Sicilian court, and he himself had been one of 


' Par, iii, 120, Cary’s Translation. 
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those utterers of early Italian verse which became the parent of that 
Tuscan school in which Dante’s early genius was nurtured. From 
this indolent, self-indulgent life, Manfred now entered the stormy arena 
as the champion of the Imperial cause in Italy—the courtier and poet 
were merged in the warrior and hero, and we see him distinguished 
by those qualities of bravery and chivalry which appealing to Dante 
induced him to place Manfred, not among the awful warnings of the 
Inferno, in spite of the stains of sensuality on his life, but as an 
example of the Divine mercy which will receive the penitence of 
even the dying sinner and enable him to purify his soul on the lower 
ledges of the Purgatorial Mount. “ Horrible,” says the Prince, when 
Dante meets him among those who delayed their penitence on earth 
and are doomed to wander for thirty times the length of their con- 
tumacy on the lower slopes of the mountain, “horrible were my sins, 
but the arms of the Infinite Mercy are so wide that she receives all 
those who turn to her.” 

The whole scene of their meeting is one of those lifelike and 
human passages which are so specially characteristic of the Purgatorio. 
No one is likely to forget how Dante, when being shown the way to 
the upward path by the timid group of spirits, turns to one who ac- 
costs him with the question whether he has ever seen him on earth, 
and beholds him “blond and beautiful, and of a noble demeanour,” 
but disfigured by a wound, which had cleft one of his eyelids in 
twain. ‘And when,” says Dante, “I humbly disclaimed to have 
ever beheld him before, he said, ‘ Behold,’ and showed me a wound 
on his breast, and then added smilingly, ‘I am Manfred, the grand- 
son of the Empress Constance.’” A touching message follows to his 
daughter, also Constance, who married King Peter III. of Aragon and 
became the mother of Frederick of Sicily and James of Aragon ; and 
Dante is bidden relate to her the particulars of his death and of that 
late repentance by which his salvation was attained, coupled with an 
earnest request for the prayers which alone can shorten his period of 
probation in Ante-Purgatory. 

Dante’s description of Manfred may have been obtained from some 
one who had seen him, but he himself in spite of Manfred’s question 
could never have done so. In 1265, the very year of Dante’s birth, 
the contest between the Papal and Imperial parties was brought to a 
crisis by the action of the Pope, who invited Charles of Anjou, brother 
of the French King, into Italy, and who allowed him to be declared 
Senator of Rome, Imperial Vicar of Tuscany, and King of Naples. 
Manfred immediately prepared for resistance, and with characteristic 
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impetuosity staked all on a pitched battle which was fought on the 
plains of Grandella near Benevento in 1266. His rashness cost him 
his life ; the Guelphs under Charles were completely victorious, and 
Manfred, in whom centred all the hopes of the Ghibellines, lay dead 
on the field. His body was not discovered for several days, and 
Charles then refused it honourable burial on the grounds that he had 
died under the ban of the Church. It was hastily interred in uncon- 
secrated ground near the bridge of Benevento, and above this rude 
burial-place soon appeared a heap of stones thrown up to mark it, not 
only by Neapolitan soldiers, but even by the followers of Charles, who 
recognised in Manfred, though an enemy, a brave prince and the son 
ofan Emperor. . But even now the resentment of his enemies would 
not leave the body of the defeated prince in peace. The Pope 
refused to allow it to remain in Papal territory, and in compliance 
with his orders it was torn from its resting-place with the ringing of 
bells and inverted torches, which belong to the rite of excommuni- 
cation. Manfred himself relates this in his meeting with Dante, and 
very striking is the contrast which the poet does not fail to draw 
between the Divine mercy of God and the vindictive animosity of 
His vicegerent on earth. The next figure to step on to this stormy 
stage met with no happier a fate. 

In 1268, the young Conradin, deprived by the death of Manfred 
of his champion and protector, himself entered Italy to claim the 
dominions unlawfully wrested from him by Charles. As he proceeded 
through Northern Italy, the Ghibellines flocked round his standard, 
but the army of Charles met him and opposed his progress south, 
and at the battle of Tagliacozzo they were again victorious and 
Conradin’ became a prisoner in their hands. His high birth, his 
gallant conduct, and above all his extreme youth, might well have 
furnished claims to the mercy and generosity of his conquerors ; but 
in Charles of Anjou such qualities seem to have found no root, and 
after a mock trial Conradin was condemned to death as a felon and 
a traitor, and at the early age of seventeen perished on the scaffold. 
Dante alludes in an indirect way only to the battle, dim rumours of 
which may have reached him in his early childhood. Amid the 
enumeration of battlefields whose piled-up horrors would not equal 
those of the ninth circle of Malebolge, he includes Tagliacozzo, and 
alludes briefly to the strategy of Alardo, one of Charles’s generals, to 
which, rather than force of arms, the victory was due. (Jn. xxviii. 19.) 
To the cruel death of young Conradin he refers in the passage 
of fierce satire and vituperation by which Hugh Capet is made to 
prophesy the actions of his descendant Charles of Anjou :— 
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“To Italy came Charles : and for amends,” he says with bitter 
irony, “ made a victim of Conradin ” (Pur. xx. 67). 

Soon after this, the growing power of Charles was for a time 
somewhat checked. The Pope Gregory X., elected in 1272, made 
efforts to conciliate the two rival parties in Italy, and he was suc- 
ceeded in 1276 by the unscrupulous Nicholas III. of the great 
Orsini family—he who from his place among the Simonists of the 
third Bolgia accosts Dante with the grim play of words on his family 
name: 

I ° . . 
Of a she-bear was indeed the son, 
So eager to advance my whelps, that there 


My having in my purse above I stow’d 
And here myself.' 


Motives of personal ambition led this pontiff to attempt further 
humiliation of Charles, and he succeeded in wresting from him 
the Imperial Vicariate of Tuscany and the Senatorship of Rome. 
How much more he might have accomplished we can only conjecture, 
but he had already formulated plans to place the whole of Italy in 
the hands of members of his own family when death put a stop to 
this daring act of nepotism, and Charles secured the next election 
to a creature of his own, Martin of Tours, he whom Forese Donati 
points out to Dante among the gluttons. 


He was of Tours 
And purges by wan abstinence away 
Bolsena’s eels and cups of muscadel.? 


By this election the power of Charles seemed once more to be in 
the ascendant ; but other forces, other influences were slowly at work, 
and already an event was being prepared by which that power was 
destined to be crushed for ever. In Sicily the overbearing tyranny 
of Charles and the unbridled licentiousness of his soldiery, from 
which no Sicilian woman was safe, had long caused a feeling of fierce 
resentment to smoulder there. Warlike preparations were already 
being made by Peter III. of Aragon, “he of the strong limbs” (Pur. 
vii. 112), Manfred’s son-in-law, who had entered into a league with 
the principal Sicilian nobles, when an accidental circumstance set 
the spark to the smouldering material and precipitated the pending 
revolution, which has become famous in history as that of the 
Sicilian Vespers. 


1 Inf. xix. 70, Cary’s Translation. 
2 Par. xxiv. 21-5, Cary’s Translation. 
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On Easter Tuesday of the year 1282 a lovely and modest Sicilian 
girl was rudely insulted by a French soldier, as she approached the 
Church of Montreal, near Palermo, at the hour of Vespers, with her 
bridegroom. She fainted in her lover’s arms, and he, crying “ Death 
to the French !” excited another youth standing near, who struck the 
Frenchman dead. The cry spread in a moment among the gay 
crowd assembled for their Easter holiday-making, and a scene of 
indescribable horror and confusion ensued. The Sicilians had known 
no mercy and they showed none. In the course of the conflict, 
which spread to the city, two thousand Frenchmen were massacred, 
their houses sacked and decent burial denied them. Charles rallied 
his forces and made a desperate attempt to regain the island, but was 
defeated by Peter of Aragon, on whom the Sicilians bestowed the 
crown, which he on his death left to his son Frederick, the grandson 
of Manfred, so that once more the kingdom passed to a descendant 
of the Hohenstaufens. Dante alludes to this insurrection, by which 
the whole of Italy must have been shaken at the time, in the passage 
which he places in the mouth of Charles Martel, the grandson of 
Charles of Anjou, between whom and the poet a warm affection 
seems to have sprung into existence during the brief visit of the 
former to Florence in 1294. The crown of Sicily was among those 
which he states should have been his had not that evil rule, which 
always excites a subject population, moved Palermo to the cry, 
“ Death ! Death !” (Par. viii. 73.) 

Charles of Anjou only survived the Sicilian Vespers three years, 
and on his death his son Charles II., known from his deformity as 
1 Ciotto—whose virtues Dante grimly describes as being repre- 
sented by I., while his vices might be reckoned as M. (thousand) 
Par. xix. 127)—was released from a Sicilian prison on condition 
that he gave up the kingdom of Sicily, and declared it to be separate 
from that of Naples. 

In the meantime the long Interregnum had been ended by the 
death of Richard of Cornwall, Emperor in name only, and the 
election of Rudolph of Hapsburg ; but this had little effect on Italian 
politics, since Rudolph, though a wise and brave prince, confined his 
attention to the restoration of order in his Germanic dominions and 
left Italy to take care of herself—a lasting regret to Dante, who felt 
that so able a man might have done much to heal those wounds 
from which his beloved country was bleeding. He it is whom we 
find in the Flowery Vale on the slope of Purgatory, sitting apart from 
the other princes and rulers, with lips that take no part in the holy 
chant, and “with the appearance of one conscious that he had 
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neglected that which he ought to have done” (Par. vii. go). The 
two succeeding Emperors, Adolphus of Nassau and Albert of Austria, 
the son of Rudolph, were also both names only as far as Italy was 
concerned. The latter was reigning at the time when the vision of 
the “Divine Comedy” is supposed by the poet to have occurred, and 
it is to him that Dante addresses those burning words of reproach 
which are among the most impassioned verses of the Purgatory. ‘The 
pathetic meeting in which Sordello claims. Virgil as a countryman 
has just taken place, and to the younger poet, standing sorrowfully 
apart, this joy, which the mere mention of their land brings to the 
two compatriots, furnishes a painful contrast with the discord and 
anarchy by which the Italy of his own day was distracted. Then 
follows his soliloquy on the state of Italy, in which the words occur, 


O German Albert ! who abandon’st her 

That is grown savage and unmanageable, 

When thou shouldst clasp her flanks with forked heels 
Just judgment from the stars fall on thy blood ! 


Nor in continuation does he omit either to allude to the neglect of 


Rudolph, 
For that thy sire and thou have suffered thus 
Through greediness of yonder realms detain’d, 
The garden of the Empire to run waste. 


In 1308, on the death by assassination of Albert, Henry VII. of 
Luxemburg was elected to the Imperial crown, and Dante thought 
at last to see some prospect of his ideal dream of an empire being 
realised. For the first time since the death of Frederick II. an 
Emperor crossed the Alps and entered Italian soil, and Dante, then 
a wanderer and an exile, turned to him all that passionate enthusiasm 
of which he was capable, as the saviour and deliverer of his native 
land. In him he thought to see the ideal ruler, the great Augustus, 
the worthy representative of the Roman Empire, and in addition to 
this it was on him that he placed his last hopes for a commutal of 
that sentence, which closed the gates of Florence against himself. 
Alas! for the poet’s dream ! Henry entered Italy to receive the Imperial 
crown at Rome, but, as far as the Italian cities were concerned, his 
reign practically accomplished nothing. Himself an idealist, Henry 
had formed no definite plan of action, and approached the difficult 
problem of Italian politics unprepared with means for its solution. 
He trusted to the scenic display of a coronation at Rome to bring 
back the allegiance of the cities, and when, instead of having the 


1 Par. vi. Cary’s Translation. 
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expected result, they took up arms against him, he showed himself 
incapable of grappling with the difficulty. Even Dante’s trust was 
shaken by his slow progress, his unprofitable delays, and he addresses 
a fiery letter of appeal almost of command to him, couched in the 
style of the ancient prophets, and conjuring him to attack Florence 
without delay. When Henry at last marched against the rebellious 
city he refrained from any direct attack, and while still delaying out- 
side its walls he caught a fever and died. With him perished Dante’s 
last hope for Italy, his last prospect of recall to Florence for himself ; 
but, faithful still to his hero, he blames the times rather than the man 
for the failure. ‘ He came to reform Italy ere she was prepared,” 
he says; and when amid the white-robed hosts of the supreme 
Heaven he sees one vacant place with a crown placed above it, he 
tells us that they are waiting for the august soul of the great Henry 
(Par. xxx. 133). 

While the Empire had been in the hands of those who so failed 
to realise the poet’s ideal, the representatives of Papal authority had 
been still less worthy of his esteem. On the death of Martin IV., 
in 1285, he was succeeded first by Honorius IV. and then by 
Nicholas IV., who each devoted themselves more to the aggrandise- 
ment of their respective families, the Savelli and the Colonna, and 
paid little attention to the Church. In 1294 the holy and simple- 
minded Celestine V. was proclaimed Pope, but he felt himself 
unequal to the dazzling splendours and high office of the Papal 
chair, for which he had exchanged the retired life of a hermit, and 
soon afterwards made that “great refusal” which filled Dante’s scul 
with indignation and contempt. (See Jnf. iii. 60.) To him suc- 
ceeded the proud and ambitious Boniface VIII., who made every 
effort to restore the temporal power of the Pope, and who, assuming 
the crown, sword, and sceptre, declared himself Emperor as well as 
Pope. “Rome once,” says Dante, with passionate regret, in probable 
allusion to this, ‘‘ was wont to boast two suns, but now is the sword 
joined to the crozier” (Pur. xvi. 112). By him, in 1300, was insti- 
tuted the first jubilee year, when plenary absolution was promised to 
every Catholic who should visit S. Peter’s, Rome, and it is said that 
over 2,000,000 pilgrims from all parts availed themselves of the privi- 
lege, Dante being not improbably one of the number ; so at least we 
are led to infer from the lines in which he compares the ordered 
march of the spirits in the first Bolgia to that of the countless hosts 
passing the bridge over the Tiber at the jubilee (/#/. xviii. 28), and 
which would seem to be the touch of one who had himself been an 
eye-witness of the great procession. Boniface’s pontificate was prin- 
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cipally spent in long quarrels with the French king, Philip the Fair, 
and with the powerful family of the Colonna. Some members of 
the latter, goaded past endurance by the Pope’s treachery to them, 
formed a league with the French, and entcring Boniface’s native 
town of Anagni (or Alagna), where he had retired for the summer 
months, with shouts of “Death to the Pope!” “Long life to 
the King of France!” they raised the faithless inhabitants against 
him, and for three days Boniface was a prisoner in his own casile. 
He was released at length and returned to Rome, but his proud 
spirit never recovered from the insult it had received, and he died 
soon after. He was succeeded by Benedict XI., who died after a 
short pontificate, and Philip of France then secured the election of a 
Frenchman, Clement V., he “of more foul act, the pastor without 
law,” whose advent in the third circle of Malebolge Nicholas III. 
foretells (nf. xix. 82). To him was due that transfer of the Papal 
seat to Avignon which lasted seventy years. 

Such, then, was the condition of Church and Empire during the 
lifetime of the man who cherished so passionate an ideal of each, 
and the effect of this is traceable throughout his work. He saw 
with the clear eye of the poet and the idealist all that might have 
been, and, with all the bitterness of a thwarted disappointed nature, 
he contrasted it with what was. To this is due what may at first 
seem an anomaly, his devotion to the office and his abuse of its 
representatives. The two are never confounded by him. Boniface 
is at the same time “ the chief of the new Pharisees” (Zn. xxvii. 85), 
“the desecrator of the holy chariot” (Par. xxxii.) and the “ Vicar 
of Christ,” in whose person Christ Himself is again mocked and 
scourged (far. xx. 87). The Empire is ever sacred, but for this 
very reason he does not hesitate to condemn the Emperors who left 
the wounds of Italy unhealed. 

He himself was apparently powerless at the time that his great 
work was written, a wanderer, an exile, without position or means ; 
but one weapon was within his grasp, and with all the force of his 
intense passionate nature he hurled it against the abuses he deplored. 
No fear of Pope or Emperor deterred him. The thing must be, and 
the passion of his soul was too strong for the man’s whole personality 
not to be borne away on its current. 

This intensity of Dante is apparent in his work from whatever 
aspect it is viewed, and it must be remembered that if in the “‘ Divine 
Comedy ” he holds up a mirror to the political corruption of his time, 
he no less holds one up to those spiritual struggles by which in his 
own person he typifies mankind. The Dante who threw himself 
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with such passionate ardour into the conflict of Church and State is 
none the less Dante the lover, the worshipper of an ideal woman, 
the author of the “ Vita Nuova,” as well as of the ‘‘ De Monarchia.” 
Lover and poet, philosopher, politician, ideaiist, all these are united 
in the marvellous personality which produced the “ Divine Comedy.” 
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THE LOST ClTY OF THE VALE. 


O those who, like Ben Jonson’s Ananias, “do hate traditions,” 
or in whose ears the clearer voice of history has told only 
a forgotten tale, the little grey town of Winchcombe, or Wincel- 
combe, as Domesday has it, which dozes to-day in a sequestered 
corner of the Vale of Evesham, is merely a little grey town, hard 
featured, stolid, uninteresting to a degree—a place to be passed by 
on the way to anywhere. But to the musing itinerant who remem- 
bers something of old-time doings, and who likes to remember 
them when the clock will let him, there is much in and about the 
decayed borough of Winchcombe to tempt his lingering there, not 
one hour, but many. Of the semi-walled town which Leland saw, 
there is little left, while of the “great citie” which was once the 
capital of Mercia, the seat of its court, the centre of its rude and 
hardy life, there is not a trace. All the same, the ground it stood 
upon is not as common ground ; the scenery about, the verdant hills, 
the spreading meads, have something not their own ; the associative 
glamour is upon them which lends to inanimate things that some- 
thing of ourselves which makes them, as it were, the sharers for the 
moment of our own consciousness. So that there is charm enough 
in just being in sight of these things, in just standing still (by the 
mill-brook, say, where murmuring water is to help you), free to gaze 
and day-dream as you will where such dreaming comes so naturally. 
Your fancy, haply, may build up anew the quaint old city for you; 
lead you through its populous ways and byways, so full of life and 
odd variety ; or enact afresh for your solitary behoof its poor, dead 
comedy and tragedy ; at which you may smile or sigh, as the mum- 
ming moves you ; then wonder what the intense reality was like as 
you remember how artless and elemental in al] its workings was 
human nature then. 

Of the ancient capital, or of the country whose once powerful 
rulers even Charlemagne thought it worth while to be on friendly 
terms with—they were good pawns in his colossal game, though he 
might never use them—the chronicles have little to tell us, save 
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some old-wife tales and legends, and of those, curious as they are, 
far too few. There are cynics who will tell you that the Alexandrian 
fire was possibly a good thing after all, since it made ashes of much 
metaphysical and other rubbish fit only for oblivion. There may 
be something in that, though one cannot help wishing that some 
Lubbock of the time had snatched from the burning the “ best 
hundred books” to make those wondrous centuries less dark withal. 
But of the fire which destroyed most of the actual annals of the 
Mercian capital—the records of a town which, in its day, and in its 
way, was as vigorous and alive as any in Europe—there can be no 
reservation to our regret. They would form no great library—one of 
King Kenulf’s coffers might have held the lot of them—a square or 
two of sheepskin might have served to catalogue every document ; 
all the same, that was an unkind fire, and in the absence of what it 
did away with, posterity has to fall back on odd fragments here and 
there in other and outside records, and on such silent witnesses as 
remain in and about it to get even a shadowy picture of the old 
town which from a Celtic encampment had risen to be a “citie” 
of the first importance. 

Though pegged out, so to speak, by the Dubuni, one of the 
many lost tribes of Britain, and chosen by them as a fitting pitch for 
their headquarters, it was their conquerors, the Romans, who pro- 
bably paved the way (or built it, rather) to the creation of Mercian 
Winchcombe. ‘There is evidence enough about the place to show 
that the sheltered combe—its hills, its woodlands, and green savan- 
nas—enticed some numbers of them to make their homes where 
Nature’s face had such welcome on it. And they could do so and 
share through more than one capillary of the great organism, their 
Empire, something of the larger Life beyond them. Virgil, 
Theocritus, Hesiod, and the rest, the poet-minds who have cast a 
charm for all time over the sweets, and bitters too, of rural living ; 
these they could all appreciate in their remoteness and still feel that 
they were within reach of any or all of their busy and enlivening 
social centres ; that even Rome itself had open gates for them if the 
desire or need for “a run to town” should ever press hard upon 
them. 

Of this, indeed, they had daily reminders. From their villas cr 
gardens they could see on the spine of the hill the constant going 
and coming of human and animal figures— soldiers, civilians, 
haughty officials, lowly pilgrims, pack-horses without number, what 
not—which made the Foss, as the great highway was called, only 
second in importance to Watling Street. With Gloucester, Wor- 
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cester, Alcester, Cirencester, all within easy riding distance, the 
Romans of Winchcombe were well in touch with their world, and 
throughout their long stay no doubt had a fairly good time of it. 
They went their way with the rest, they and their pride, their culture, 
their noble language ; and the country they had looked after so 
wisely and well became, as they knew it would, a social chaos, a 
featureless waste, a howling ruin. 

But out of all this was bound to come an order of some sort, and 
the only order possible in the absence of a strong centralised Govern- 
ment was a division of the country into small kingdoms, more or less 
definite in contour, but each with a ruler who could keep things 
fairly straight till the several territories were ready to be merged 
into one, and their peoples to blend into one common nation. 
Egbert, when his time came, cleared the ground for this amalgam, 
and in a century or two the thing was done. But as one of the 
results of these temporary divisions our Winchcombe, as the metro- 
polis of Mercia, owed its civic origin and upgrowth. 

Crida, an Anglian chief, and descended, of course, from Woden, 
was seemingly the first of Mercian rulers. But, as was the case with 
all these early kings and kinglets, he would be for ever on the move, 
now coercing, now persuading, the sullen natives into wholesome 
submission ; and probably Winchcombe, as yet a mere group of 
primitive huts with a Roman ruin or two, saw little of him, even 
though thus early it had been fixed upon as the seat of government. 
But under Penda, when the country had assumed something like 
definite form, and its people had resigned themselves to the new 
régime, the necessity of a permanent head-centre where the business 
of ruling over an extensive domain could be transacted with some 
attempt at regularity and dignity; where the royal person and its 
court could be housed in a manner suitable to their high circum- 
stance and growing splendour ; where kingly power could not only 
be felt but seen in the thousand symbols and ceremonies by which 
it loved to surround itself—the need for a fitting stage for all this, 
and the final choice of it, would soon bring to Winchcombe a small 
army of builders, masons, quarrymen and others, whose noisy 
labours, once started, were destined to echo through the quiet of 
the vale for many a day. 

For in spite of the wars, big and little, and the alarms and excur- 
sions which sent the birds flying in all directions, the little capital of 
Mercia grew and prospered bravely. Its people became many, and 
its trades and handicrafts made busy increasing heads and hands. 
It was good, steady, going a-head, each generation bearing its 
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quantum of social gain, its legacy of experience won in the then 
comparatively new art of living in cities. Such stirring times could 
seldom if ever have been dull or monotonous. With the pomp and 
circumstance of the Court ; the royal comings and goings to the 
blare of trumpet and rattle of tabour ; with the festivals of the 
Church, the recurring holidays, with their feastings and gamings 
and general merrymaking, the good folk of Winchcombe had 
plenty of set-offs to their quieter work-a-day existence, which even 
of itself in a place crowded with ever moving and shifting figures, 
and sounding to the welkin with a myriad noises, could never have 
been particularly “ slow.” 

In the days of Kenulf Winchcombe was in the heyday of its 
greatness, being indeed the “best toune of ye countrie.” Mercia 
covered then—for Offa, with his wonderful dyke, had materially 
widened its boundaries—an area equal to thirteen shires. That 
was a good slice of England to take care of in those turbulent times, 
but the thing was done, and Winchcombe, as the capital of such a 
rich and fertile piece of Albion, had grown quite naturally into the 
fine and flourishing place it was when Kenulf was king. With its 
royal palace and its stately Benedictine Abbey—the king’s own gift ; 
its protecting circle of stout walls and turrets; its numerous and 
animated streets, the “great citie” no doubt deserved all it got of 
royal and civic pride and affection for it. Dear to kingly and 
common heart alike would be its continued good hap and welfare 
as “the chief toune of ye countrie.” 

And now it is all so utterly traceless! The palace in its massy 
strength ; the goodly abbey ; the numberless dwellings which housed 
that teeming populace ; even the walls which belted all, are as trace- 
less now as though they had never been. 

The death of Kenulf—a good king and true, if ever there was 
one—reminds us of a moving tale. It is one of the few legends 
which have come down to us from that “realm of shadows,” as 
Lytton somewhere calls it, and is told by William of Malmesbury 
and Matthew of Westminster, as well as in the curious “ Legenda 
Aurea,” or Golden Legend, a copy of which is now in the Bodleian. 
Here is the pith of it :— 

Kenulf, dying in 822, left as successor to the Crown his sor 
Kenelm, then a youngster of seven. He had for his guardian one 
Askobert, who shared with the Princess Quendreda the task of his 
education and upbringing at the royal hunting palace on the Clent 
Hills. But the little fellow was in dangerous hands. Quendreda, 
jealous of her brother’s distinction, was soon hatching a plot with 
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Askobert to have the boy put away, and so clear the path to the 
power her ambition coveted. Kenelm had another sister, Dornemyll, 
who “loved hym moche,” and who, with Wolwene, his nurse, ought 
to have been some protection for him. But the wily Quendreda, 
who had already attempted to poison the lad, was scheming with 
Askobert a more effectual way of getting rid of him before even a 
suspicion of the plot had occurred to anyone. It was Kenelm him- 
self who had the first hint of it, and that through a dream. He 
thought— but his dream was a long one. Let the good Wolwene, 
to whom it was related, give, in her alarm, the purport of it: “Alas!” 
she broke out, wringing her hands, “alas! that I should this day 
abide . . . thy sister bespeaketh thy death, and to kill thee hath 
thought. But the bird which thou becamest to heaven did fly ; that 
was thy soul, that thither shall go after thy life’s end.” Nothing 
seems, however, to have come of the warning. Askobert—probably 
unsuspected—found opportunity one day to do the deed he was 
bent on. Like Brutus, he was “an honourable man,” but why spare 
the knife when a mere boy stood ’twixt him and high advancement ? 
Was not Quendreda more than well-inclined to him? Had she not 
promised him great reward if he would only do this thing? So 
without scruple he did it—in the depths of a wood into which he 
and his young victim had gone forth, as they had done times before, 
for an apparently innocent ramble. He buried the body under the 
shade of a hawthorn tree, and returned to the palace to tell 
Quendreda that she was queen of all the Mercians. For a time all 
went well. The new queen made a “progress” through her king- 
dom, exacting the homage of her subjects, and forbidding any one of 
them on pain of death to mention Kenelm’s name. But murder will 
out, and sometimes in a marvellous fashion. In far-away Rome no 
less a person than the Pope came by the dreadful truth. He was 
at mass one day in the cathedral, when all at once the roof opened 
above him and a dove, “whiter than any milk,” flew down to the 
altar and placed before him a little scroll. He took it up and read 


these words : 
In Klent, in Cowbacke, Kenelm, king’s child, lieth 


Under a thorn, his head taken from him. 


His Holiness thereupon sent to Wolfred, the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to seek out the wood of Klent. There, guided by a 
white cow, so the chronicle has it, they found the little body under 
the hawthorn tree. It was then borne “with great honour and 
ceremony” for more fitting interment at Winchcombe. The cortége 
entered the town to the tolling of bells “rongen without mannes 
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helpe,” the guilty conscience-stricken Queen watching its slow 
approach from the windows of the church. She came by her death, 
it is said, in a storm which followed on the funeral. Leland supposes 
that she had made Askobert her husband, and he speaks of his reigning 
in her stead for two or three years “ untyll such time as a kinnesman 
of Kenelm’s put him down.” The curious old story has some basis 
of truth. Beyond doubt Kenelm was laid alongside his father in the 
great Abbey of Winchcombe. About the year 1815 their stone 
coffins were found, and in the smaller one was discovered the rusty 
knife of Askobert, which had been buried with its victim. 

Kenulf was the last of the Mercian kings worthy of the name. 
Not one of his successors proved able to hold the country together, 
and at the same time beat off its harassing enemies. There was no 
help for it—Mercia was tottering to its fall. The flowing tide from 
Wessex could not be swept back: it surged on and ever on; and in 
no long time the little kingdom, after a run of nearly three hundred 
years, gave in for good and all, becoming tributary to Egbert as king 
of all the Angles. 

Within gunshot of the parish church of present-day Winchcombe 
is the semi-ruined mansion or Castle of Sudeley, whose history with 
that of the monastery continues to throw no little side interest on 
the old town. There had been a Castle of Sudeley for long before 
King Hal’s time, but it was not till his bustling reign that anything 
happened there which is at all worth talking about—at any rate 
history is very silent about the place till we find as its lord the well- 
known Admiral Seymour. He it was who, after trying his level best 
to win the hand of Princess Elizabeth—then hardly out of short 
frocks, but already a most astute young lady—married instead, as we 
all know, the widowed Catherine Parr. She removed to Sudeley 
from More’s old house at Chelsea, where the sprightly Elizabeth 
had been under her charge. But, as if fond still of some young life 
about her—for she seems to have been a good, homely body—she 
soon had as sharer of her quiet days at the castle another but very 
different girl—the Lady Jane Grey. In contrast to her slim young 
figure is the venerable Miles Coverdale, whose “doing ” of the Scrip- 
tures into honest English had lately got him into such a bother at 
Paris. Here, in the chapel of the castle, he preached daily to the 
Queen and household ; and on the death of Catherine, in childbirth, 
it was he who delivered the funeral sermon, “very rich and godlie,” 
which perhaps served to soothe the grief of little Jane, who was 
present as chief mourner, and whose tears for her lost friend would 
be many and bitter. 
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A few days afterwards Seymour was suing once again the hand 
of Elizabeth, then at Hatfield. Was Catherine done to death, as 
some have asserted? Was she put out of the way, as the poor girl 
at Cumnor was, to make easier a too-ambitious vaulting? Conjecture 
only shakes its head. But the event—the death—caused a sad- 
enough scattering of the Sudeley household. Seymour laid his head 
on the block two years later, and, whatever his sins, that surely was 
hard payment. Lady Jane Grey suffered with young Dudley, her 
husband, a like fate, for no worse crime, it would seem, than being 
the niece of her uncle. Coverdale had gone his way to be made 
Bishop of Exeter, but he was deprived and thrown into prison by 
Mary, though he was lucky enough to escape the hard fate of his 
fellow-bishops, Latimer and Ridley. We find the good man, after 
many wanderings, at Geneva, where he lent a hand in perfecting the 
Geneva Bible. He died in a London rectory in 1568, “being old 
and full of days.” 

But we have not seen the last of our little group. In 1782, after 
Sudeley had been for long a derelict ruin, the leaden coffin of 
Catherine was brought to light, and on the removal of the sear-cloths 
her face was exposed, “ white and moist,” as when she was put away 
two hundred and thirty years before. The marble effigy under which 
she now rests in the Sudeley chapel gives us some idea of how 
comely those features were ; and Elizabeth, who had gazed on them 
in the life so often, would, on her visit to the castle in 1574, give more 
than a passing thought for the gentle queen who had been as a 
mother to her in the halcyon days at Chelsea. Gloriana was a guest 
at the castle on two later occasions, and must more than once have 
walked the quaint, yew-alleyed gardens in which nowadays you may 
see a weather-stained bust of her. Maybe, too, the first Charles 
paced sadly to and fro those same garden paths while staying here 
after his defeat at Gloucester. A few years later and its gay parterres 
were being strewn with the dédris of the castle walls, as shot after 
shot crashed into them from the Roundhead cannon on the neigh- 
bouring hill. A melancholy ruin still remains to show what Noll’s 
“ villainous saltpetre ” did on that noisy day. But Catherine, sleep- 
ing quietly through it all, had her favourite room spared. It remains 
part of the present mansion, and is much as it was when she 
sat in it o’ summer nights, and heard through the open lattice the 
Winchcombe curfew. 

Quite close to the castle, and in its own grounds, is the great 
stone tythe-barn, which is about all that is left of the fallen Abbey 
of Winchcombe. A few carved fragments, filched for building pur 
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poses, may be traced here and there in the streets of the town ; but 
of the actual monastery not one stone remains upon another for the 
musing eye to fasten upon. It was probably already aging to a 
ruin when Miles Coverdale, in his walks abroad, would pass it by, 
looking up doubtless at its gaunt emptiness with a gleam of quiet 
satisfaction, for the fire into which the Inquisition had thrown his 
Second Edition must have burnt a sore place in the old man’s heart. 
At that time the abbey had been closed for some years. Its last 
abbot but one was the famous Richard Kyderminster, one of those 
lordly Churchmen whose magnificence lends a dolphin-like aspect to 
the last days of monasticism. There is a curious letter of his extant, 
in which he presents Wolsey with “ eight lampreys distributed in four 
pasties with certain other things cooked in an oven after the manner 
of the country.” His successor was Ancelm, the last abbot, who 
finally and sorrowfully gave up the abbey keys. It was not an event 
which a certain Richard Russell had looked for when he “ bequeathed 
his body to the monastery, and half a mark annually to keep a lamp 
burning before the altar of the Virgin for ever, the sacristy to find 
the lamp.” ‘The naiveté of this reliance on the eternity of human 
things is a pathetic commentary on the patch of ground, which is 
now supposed to be the site of the mitred Abbey of Winchcombe. 
* Ah, nuncle,” Kenulf’s jester might have said, with a grimace and a 
caper, “thou art so fat with consequence, and this brave building 
shall so shadow forth thy greatness, that posterity shall rub its eyes 
and gaze on nothing.” 

Indeed, one can only say of good Kenulf’s very dust, as that of the 
forgotten thousands who finally closed their eyes here, that it lies 
somewhere within the broken ring of trees, which now encircles the 
dead old city. And as the gillyflowers nod on the ruins of Sudeley, 
bending to kiss the bees, whose low hum alone breaks the stillness, 
so the fruit trees of Winchcombe thrive on its former foundations, 
to weave in the soft April days their snowy wreath about the necro- 
polis of its past. Turning away with quiet steps at the thought to 
thread the drowsy streets, which never yet heard the scream of 
railway whistle, one comes, by-and-by, to the little stone bridge 
spanning the stream which turns the town mill-wheel, and pausing 
here to look back through leafy openings on the site of the 
ancient capital of Mercia, the brook, gurgling beneath, seems to be 
saying as plainly as can be :— 

Man may come, and man may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
JOHN STAFFORD. 




















ROBERT BURTON AND HIS 
“ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY” 
DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 


HE writers of the various biographical notices of Robert 

Burton, the author of that most fascinating book, “ The 
Anatomy of Melancholy,” have, almost without a single exception, 
neglected the very best source from which an estimate of his 
character could be drawn. No one, surely, desirous of describing 
what Montaigne was, would omit the reading of his “ Essais,” in 
which he lays bare his inmost soul; but Burton, a kindred spirit, 
more learned and equally original, has usually been treated in that 
preposterous fashion, though his monumental work is quite as self- 
‘revealing as that of the famous French writer, and therefore 
demanding as careful a study. This want it will be my endeavour 
to supply in the following pages, in which I shall use as far as 
possible the author’s own words. As references to the “ Partitions, 
Sections, Members, Subsections,” into which the book is elaborately 
divided, would occupy too much space, I shall merely give the page,. 
which will enable the reader to verify the quotations in any edition 
of one volume with but little difficulty.' The subject may be 
divided into two parts, the one dealing with the man, the other with 
the book. 

1, Robert Burton, “ born of a worshipful family ” (p. 385) “at 
Lindley in Leicestershire, the possession and dwelling-place of 
Ralph Burton, Esquire, my late deceased father” (p. 336), first saw 
the light in the year 1576. He was the second son, his elder 
brother being William, the antiquary, as he is sometimes called, or, 
more properly, the genealogist of his native country. He had two 
other brothers: George, mentioned in his Will and at p. 724, and 
Ralph, also named in the same document. It would appear that he 
had only one sister, Katherine Jackson, to whom he left an annuity 


1 I make use in this article of the edition in one volume published by Chatto 
& Windus. 
VOL. CCLXXXVIII. NO, 2030. re) 
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of eight pounds. His mother was “ Mistress Dorothy Burton ; sne 
died, 1629” (p. 456, note). To judge from the references in the 
Will and in the book to the members of his family, they must have 
been on the happiest and most affectionate terms with each other. 
Robert was at two grammar schools, Nuneaton, mentioned in Will, 
and Sutton Coldfield (p. 332), at which places the treatment was 
such that he says, in a very interesting passage, “many children 
think no slavery in the world (as once I did myself) like to that of 
a grammar scholar” (p. 218). When seventeen years of age, he 
was sent to Brasenose College, Oxford, from which he passed to 
Christ Church in 1599, where he practically resided for the re- 
mainder of his days. Of both the University and his own college 
he speaks with no little emotion: “ Yet thus much I will say of 
myself, and that I hope without all suspicion of pride, or self-conceit, 
I have lived a silent, sedentary, solitary, private life, mihi et musis in 
the University, as long almost as Xenocrates in Athens, ad senectam 
Jere to learn wisdom as he did, penned up most part in my study. 
For I have been brought up a student in the most flourishing college 
of Europe, augustissimo collegio, and can brag with Jovius, almost in 
e& luce domicilii Vaticani, totius orbis celeberrimi, per 37 annos multa 
opportunaque didici ; for thirty years I have continued (having the 
use of as good libraries as ever he had) a scholar, and would be 
therefore loth, either by living as a drone, to be an unprofitable or 
unworthy member of so learned and noble a society, or to write that 
which should be any way dishonourable to such a royal and ample 
foundation” (p. 2). In a note it would appear that he held the 
office of “keeper of our college library, lately revived by Otho 
Nicolson, Esquire.”'! Having in due course been admitted to 
Orders, Robert Burton was presented to the vicarage of St. Thomas, 
in the year 1616. Later on he became incumbent of Seagrave in 
Leicestershire, “presented thereto by my right honourable patron, 
the Lord Berkeley ” (p. 332), to whom he dedicated the sixth edition 
of the “Anatomy.” He also held the benefice of “ Walsby in 
Lincolnshire, where I lately received a real kindness, by the munifi- 
cence of the right honourable my noble lady and patroness, the 
Lady Frances, countess dowager of Exeter” (p. 336). This, as we 
are informed in a note on the same page, was “lately resigned for 


1 In Fuller’s Church History of Britain, book v., century xvi., section 32, we 
read that ‘‘ Otho Nicolson, one of the examiners of the Chancery, bestowed 
eight hundred pounds in building and furnishing a fair library.” I need not say 
that this was a very large sum in those days. I quote from Tegg & Son’s edition 
in three volumes, London, 1837. 
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some special reasons.” The first two appointments, as we gather 
from the Will, he retained until his death, which took place at the 
beginning of January, 1640, modern style. With the emoluments of 
these, added to the income derived from “my land in Higham 
which my good Father Ralph Burton of Lindley in the County of 
Leicester Esquire gave me by Deed of Gift,” as we read in his Will, 
Burton must have been able to live comfortably, and even to save, 
for, in the same place, he speaks of “ that which I have annexed to 
that Farm by purchase since, now leased for thirty eight pounds per 
Annum to mine Elder Brother William Burton,” which was no 
inconsiderable sum at the beginning of the seventeenth century. He 
had therefore good reason for saying, “I am not poor, I am not 
rich ; nihil est, nihil deest, 1 have little, I want nothing: all my 
treasure is in Minerva’s tower. Greater preferment as I could never 
get, so am I not in debt for it, I have a competence (daus Deo) from 
my noble and munificent patrons, though I live still a collegiate 
student, as Democritus in his garden, and lead a monastic life” (p. 3). 
Having joined the ranks of the clergy, though his liking was else- 
where, for he says, “I am by my profession a divine, and by mine 
inclination a physician” (p. 15), and, conscious of his extraordinary 
abilities, it was a bitter disappointment to him that he was not raised 
to greater eminence in the Church. He hints that it was partly his 
shyness, or rather his reserve, that militated against his advancement. 
“Had I done as others did, put myself forward, I might have haply 
been as great a man as many of my equals” (p. 210, note). He also 
failed to advertise himself by preaching and writing, like Joseph 
Hall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, to whom he undoubtedly refers. 
“For had I written positively, there be so many books in that kind 
(divinity), so many commentators, treatises, pamphlets, expositions, 
sermons, that whole teams of oxen cannot draw them ; and had I 
been as forward and ambitious as some others, I might have 
haply printed a sermon at Paul’s Cross, a sermon in St. Marie’s 
Oxon, a sermon in Christ Church, or a sermon before the right 
honourable, right reverend, a sermon before the right worshipful, a 
sermon in Latin, in English, a sermon with a name, asermon without, 
asermon, a sermon, &c. But I have been ever as desirous to suppress 
my labours in this kind, as others have been to press and publish 
theirs” (p. 13). He failed, while others succeeded, and in this powerful 
and eloquent passage he describes their efforts and his own: “ Let 
them go on, ‘get wealth, offices, titles, honours, preferments, and 
what they will themselves, by chance, fraud, imposture, simony, and 
indirect means, as too many do, by bribery, flattery, and parasitical 
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insinuation, by impudence and time-serving, let them climb up te 
advancement in despite of virtue, let them ‘ go before, cross me on 
every side,’ me non offendunt modo non in oculos incurrant,” as he 
said, correcting his former error, “they do not offend me, so long as 
they run not into mine eyes. ... I was once so mad to bustle 
abroad, and seek about for preferment, tire myself, and trouble all my 
friends, but all my labour was unprofitable ; for while death took off 
some of my friends, to others I remain unknown, or little liked, and 
these deceive me with false promises. Whilst I am canvassing one 
party, captivating another, making myself known to a third, my age 
increases, years glide away, I am put off, and now tired of the world, 
and surfeited with human worthlessness, I rest content ” (pp. 413-14).! 
There is something very pathetic in the manner in which he again 
and again bewails his want of success in attaining to high ecclesias- 
tical dignity, which was certainly his darling wish. It is difficult to 
ascribe his failure to any particular cause. He possessed, one would 
think, all the requisite qualifications for a bishop of the period. 
Every page, indeed almost every line, of his book furnishes super- 
abundant evidence that he was one of the most learned men of his 
time, not only in profane literature, ancient and modern, but also in 
the Scriptures, the works of the Fathers and the Schoolmen, and the 
religious writings, controversial and otherwise, of the age in which he 
lived. He hated “ the bull-bellowing Pope” (p. 674) ; he detested 
“hell-born Jesuits and fiery-spirited friars” (p. 489) ; he considered 
that “the true Church, as wine and water mixed, lay hid and obscure 
to speak of, till Luther’s time, who began on a sudden to defecate, 
and as another sun to drive away those foggy mists of superstition, 
to restore it to that purity of the primitive Church” (p. 698) ; he 
praised James I. as a wise, learned, religious king, “a famous 
scholar himself, and the sole patron, pillar, and sustainer of learn- 
ing,” and, on his death, he wrote, “ But he is now gone, the sun of 
ours set, and yet no night follows. . . . We have such another in his 
room, and long may he reign and flourish amongst us” (p. 210) : 
but neither from James nor from Charles did he receive any prefer- 
ment. All his efforts were in vain. In the anguish of his heart he 
at last exclaims: “ And now as a mired horse that struggles at first 
with all his might and main to get out, but when he sees no remedy, 
that his beating will not serve, lies still, I-have laboured in vain, rest 
satisfied, and if I may usurp that of Prudentius, ; 





1 This last paragraph is written in Latin. I have used the translation given 


in Chatto & Windus’s edition. 
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Inveni portum ; spes et fortuna valete, | Mine haven’s found ; fortune and hope 
adieu, 
Nil mihi vobiscum, ludite nunc alios. | Mock others now, for I have done with 
you” (p. 414). 


Before leaving this part of my subject, I must not omit to say 
that Burton gives a dreadful account of the treatment and condition 
of the clergy in his time, and amply confirms the description given by 
Fielding, Thackeray, and Lord Macaulay. As his evidence is not only 
of great historical value, but also highly personal and characteristic, I 
make no apology for the following quotation. James I., in his address 
to the reader, prefixed to “ A Counterblaste to Tobacco,” says, “ Our 
Cleargie are become negligent and lazie,” and the reason is here 
given. The patrons of livings (for the most part) “are a debauched, 
corrupt, covetous, illiterate crew again, no better than stocks ... a 
sordid, profane, pernicious company, irreligious, impudent, and 
stupid, I know not what epithets to give them, enemies to learn- 
ing, confounders of the church, and the ruin of the commonwealth : 
patrons they are by right of inheritance, and put in trust freely to 
dispose of such livings to the church’s good ; but (hard taskmasters 
they prove) they take away their straw, and compel them to make 
their number of brick ; they commonly respect their own ends, com- 
modity is the steer of all their actions, and him they present in 
conclusion, as a man of greatest gifts, that will give most ; no penny, 
no paternoster, as the saying is. ... A clerk may offer himself, 
approve his worth, learning, honesty, religion, zeal, they will com- 
mend him for it. . . . Or, if he (the patron) do give him entertain- 
ment, let him be never so well qualified, plead affinity, consanguinity, 
sufficiency, he shall serve seven years, as Jacob did for Rachel, 
before he shall have it. If he will enter at first, he must get in at 
that Simoniacal gate, come off soundly, and put in good security to 
perform all covenants, else he will not deal with, or admit him. But 
if some poor scholar, some parson chaff, will offer himself; some 
trencher chaplain, that will take it to the halves, thirds, or accept of 
what he will give, he is welcome ; be conformable, preach as he will 
have him, he likes him before a million of others. . . . If the patron 
be precise, so must his chaplain be; if he be papistical, his clerk 
must be so too, or else be turned out. These are those clerks which 
serve the turn, whom they commonly entertain, and present to 
church livings, whilst in the meantime we that are University men, 
like so many hide-bound calves in a pasture, tarry out our time, 
wither away as a flower ungathered in a garden, and are never used ; 
or as sO many candles, illuminate ourselves alone, obscuring one 
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another’s light, and are not discerned here at all, the least of which, 
translated to a dark room, or to some country benefice, where it 
might shine apart, would give a fair light, and be seen over all. 
Whilst we lie waiting here as those sick men did at the Pool of 
Bethesda, till the Angel stirred the water, expecting a good hour, 
they step between, and beguile us of our preferment ” (pp. 211-12). 
It will be noticed how often Burton harps on the one particular 
string. If it were necessary, each and all of his statements might be 
confirmed by quotations from the satires and other works of Joseph 
Hall, whom our author not only quotes, but whose vigorous style he 
imitates and many of whose illustrations and expressions he 
employs. They were contemporaries, Hall being the senior by two 
years. 

There is no reason for doubting that Robert Burton was a sincere 
believer in the doctrines of the Church of England. His long resi- 
dence at the University, where uniformity of belief and teaching no 
doubt prevailed, would naturally restrain him from aberrations in 
matters of religion, had he ever been inclined that way. He sub- 
mitted himself to the orders of his superiors. When discussing 
“vocation, predestination, election, reprobation,” he says, “I might 
have said more of this subject ; but forasmuch as it is a forbidden 
question, and in the preface or declaration to the articles of the 
Church, printed 1633, to avoid factions and altercations, we that are 
University divines especially are prohibited ‘all curious search, to 
print or preach, or draw the article aside by our own sense and 
comments upon pain of ecclesiastical censure’” (pp. 733-4). He 
is also very severe on the sectaries of his time. ‘‘ But see the devil,” 
he exclaims, “that will never suffer the Church to be quiet or at 
rest: no garden so well tilled but some noxious weeds grow up in it, 
no wheat but it hath some tares: we have a mad giddy company 
of precisians, schismatics, and some heretics, even in another 
extreme, that out of too much zeal in opposition to Antichrist, 
human traditions, those Romish rites and superstitions, will quite 
demolish all, no fasting days, no cross in baptism, kneeling at 
communion, no church music, &c., no bishop’s courts, no church 
government, rail at all our church discipline, will not hold their 
tongues, and all for the peace of thee, O Sion! No, not so much as 
degrees some of them will tolerate, or universities, all human learn- 
ing (tis cloaca diaboli), hoods, habits, cap and surplice, such as are 
things indifferent in themselves, and wholly for ornament, decency, 
or distinction-sake, they abhor, hate, and snuff at, as a stone-horse 
when he meets a bear: they make matters of conscience of them, 
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and will rather forsake their livings than subscribe to them. They will 
admit of no holidays, or honest recreations, as of hawking, hunting, 
&c., no churches, no bells some of them, because Papists use them ; 
no discipline, no ceremonies but what they invent themselves ; no 
interpretations of scriptures, no comments of fathers, no councils, 
but such as their own fantastical spirits dictate, or recta ratio, as 
Socinians, by which spirit misled, many times they broach as pro- 
digious paradoxes as Papists themselves ” (pp. 698-9). 

It has been said that “at his vicarage he always gave the Sacra- 
ment in wafers,” which, according to Joseph Hall (Works, London, 
1647, P. 331), was the Calvinistic practice: “‘Geneva useth wafers, 
we unleavened bread.” But there is no evidence to show that he 
identified himself in the slightest degree with the views of the French 
Reformer. He certainly preaches no sombre or harsh doctrines in 
the closing part of his book wherein he treats of religious melancholy, 
a subject peculiarly his own, for he says, “I have no pattern to 
follow as in some of the rest, no man to imitate” (p. 660). It is 
much to be regretted that Burton should exhibit such a spirit of 
hatred against everything Catholic. The violence of his language, 
whenever he refers to the Jesuits, for example, is scarcely inferior to 
that of Joseph Hall, in his treatise entitled “The Honour of the 
Married Clergy,” which for coarse invective it would be difficult to 
surpass. There are no accusations, however shocking and incredible, 
that Burton does not repeat when talking of “ mass-priests, monks, 
Jesuits, and friars” (p. 547), or indeed of any member of the 
ancient Faith, be he Pope or peasant, though to his credit it must be 
said that the worst are not given in English, but in Latin. Accord- 
ing to him, they are without exception hypocritical, immoral, insin- 
cere, and devoid of every good quality. As for the Jesuits, he 
makes their very learning a reproach to them, and is angry because 
they refuse to be convinced by the arguments of those who have 
written against them. In his own energetic language, “Satan is 
their guide, the flesh is their instructor, hypocrisy their counsellor, 
vanity their fellow-soldier, their will their law, ambition their captain, 
custom their rule; temerity, boldness, impudence their art, toys 
their trading, damnation their end” (p. 705). It will be no surprise 
to the reader, therefore, to learn that Burton approved of persecution 
in its severest form as far as the leading offenders were concerned. 
With regard to others he says, “For the vulgar, restrain them by 
laws, mulcts, burn their books, forbid their conventicles ; for when 
the cause is taken away, the effect will soon cease.... We have 
frequently such prophets and dreamers amongst us (speaking of the 
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sectaries of the time) whom we persecute with fire and faggot: I 
think the most compendious cure, for some of them at least, had 
been in Bedlam ” (p. 704). 

Burton was never married. “I have no wife nor children good 
or bad to provide for” (p. 3). “I am a bachelor myself and lead 
a monastic life in a college” (p. 274). It would appear that our 
author, either through despair of obtaining preferment, or on account 
of his studious habits, or through natural disinclination, was unwilling 
to change his single condition. Or perhaps he had not the means 
until well on in years, when of course he would not do what he has 
so strongly condemned in the case of others: “It is most odious,” 
he exclaims, “when an old acherontic dizzard, that hath one foot in 
his grave, a silicernium, shall flicker after a young wench that is 
blithe and bonny” (p. 655). He discourses on the single and 
double state in the following fashion : “ In sober sadness, marriage is a 
bondage, a thraldom, a yoke, a hindrance to all good enterprises (‘ he 
‘hath married a wife and cannot come’), a stop to all preferments, a 
rock on which many are saved, many impinge and are cast away ; not 
that the thing is evil in itself or troublesome, but full of contentment 
and happiness, one of the three things which please God, ‘ when a 
man and his wife agree together,’ an honourable and happy estate, 
who knows it not? If they be sober, wise, honest” (p. 603). But, 
though he passed his life in such studious retirement, and never was, 
as far as one can judge, wounded by a shaft from Cupid’s quiver, he 
‘was nevertheless acquainted with every phase of the passion of love, 
as the reader may see by turning over the pages of the third partition 
of his book, wherein he treats of “ love-melancholy.” He claims, it 
is true, that he is “but a novice, a contemplator only ..., and 
what I say, is merely reading, by mine own observation, and others’ 
telation” (p. 581). But he also declares it to be a part of his subject, 
which he must not omit, though some may consider “ that it is too 
light for a divine, too comical a subject to speak of love symptoms, 
too fantastical, and fit alone for a wanton poet, a feeling young love- 
sick gallant, an effeminate courtier, or some such idle person... . 
But let these cavillers and counterfeit Catos know, that, as the Lord 
John answered the queen in that Italian Guazzo, an old, a grave 
discreet man is fittest to discourse of love matters, because he hath 
likely more experience, observed more, hath a more staid judgment, 
can better discern, resolve, discuss, advise, give better cautions, and 
more solid precepts, better inform his auditors in such a subject, 
and by reason of his riper years sooner divert” (p. 466). Fortified 
by these considerations, Burton accordingly proceeds with his task, 
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to which he devotes 200 pages, studded with the happiest quo- 
tations from the poets, beginning with Anacreon and coming 
down to “an elegant poet of ours” (p. 511), by whom he means 
William Shakespeare, whose “ Venus and Adonis” and “ Lucrece” 
he much admires.' It is a veritable anthology of all erotic poetry. 
Among much that is admirable and excellent in this treatise, on 
which it is evident he bestowed the utmost care and wrote, if I may 
be excused the expression, con amore, there is not a little that 
deserves reproval. If a “divine” could write so freely, not to say 
licentiously, in that age, it is clear that some allowance may be made 
to the poets and dramatists. It was a time when plain-speaking 
prevailed, as anyone conversant with the literature of the Tudor and 
early Stuart periods is well aware. Joseph Hall does not mince 
matters in his “‘ Satires” and several of his earlier works ; but he 
does not make a boast of it, neither does he attempt an apology. 
But Burton openly says, “I call a spade a spade” (p. 11), and then 
proceeds to defend himself by quoting from Catullus and Martial, 
the latter of whom declares that though his page be wanton, his life 
is honest ; while the former is of opinion that, while the poet himself 
should be chaste and pious, his verses need not be so, but may con- 
tain witand humour. “I am of Catullus’ opinion, and make the 
same apology in mine own behalf” (p. 469), and then he breaks into 
Latin, in which language it was at first his intention to compose his 
book, and in which he is always autobiographical. He was evidently 
delighted when he reached this portion of his task, for he says, 
“ After a harsh and unpleasing discourse of melancholy, which hath 
hitherto molested your patience, and tired the author, give him leave 
with Godefridus the lawyer, and Laurentius to recreate himself in 
this kind after his laborious studies, since so many grave divines and 
worthy men have without offence to manners, to help themselves 
and others, voluntarily written of it” (p. 468). It is utterly impos- 
sible to give an analysis of this extraordinary production, which, so far 
as I am aware, is without a parallel in any other language. Con- 
sidering the author was a divine and a bachelor, and “an old grave 
discreet man” to boot, the reader is amazed at his complete know- 
ledge of everything connected with the subject ; and, though Burton 
stoutly asserts that his own single life has been blameless, whilst he 
altogether disbelieves in the innocence of monks or nuns, or other 
celibates, the study of his work makes one very incredulous as to the 
truth of his declarations as affecting himself. However, turning to 


je See Notes and Queries, 9th Series, vol. ii. pp. 1 and 501, where I have 
pointed out Burton’s acquaintance with English writers, especially Shakespeare. 
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other matters, let us hope and believe that he was as he claims 
to have been. 

It would appear that his melancholy disposition increased in the 
latter years of his life. In his early days, he is reported to have been, 
according to some of Wood’s informants, “ very merry, facete, and 
juvenile, and no man in his time did surpass him for his ready and 
dexterous interlarding his common discourses among them with 
verses from the poets, or sentences from classic authors ; which, 
being then all the fashion in the University, made his company the 
more acceptable.” There can be no doubt that his failure in 
obtaining preferment increased the malady to which he may 
have been naturally inclined. As a remedy, he devoted himself 
‘with greater ardour than ever to his studies. “I write of melan- 
choly,” he says, “by being busy to avoid melancholy” (p. 4). To 
this we are indebted for a book which, with all its faults, is one of 
the most interesting in English literature. Among the various 
remedies he recommends is “a cup of wine or strong drink, if it be 
soberly and opportunely used” (p. 451), though he was a total 
abstainer himself. “I am ague@e potor, drink no wine at all, which 
so much improves our modern wits” (p. 11), he says, evidently 
referring to Ben Jonson and others of his contemporaries, of whom 
he again writes later on, “as our poets drink sack to improve their 
inventions” (p. 442). As far as he himself was concerned, Burton 
followed the advice of “ the three Salernitan doctors, Dr. Merryman, 
Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, which cure all diseases” (p. 370). Country life 
had great attractions for him. ‘“ If my testimony were aught worth, 
I could say as much of myself ; Iam vere Saturnus ; no man ever 
took more delight in springs, woods, groves, gardens, walks, fish- 
ponds, rivers, &c.” (p. 343). Hear how charmingly he defends 
angling as a pastime: “ But he that shall consider the variety of 
baits for all seasons, and pretty devices which our anglers have in- 
‘vented, peculiar lines, false flies, several sleights, &c., will say, that 
it deserves like commendation, requires as much study and perspi- 
cacity as the rest, and is to be preferred before many of them. 
Because hawking and hunting are very laborious, much riding, and 
many dangers accompany them ; but this is still and quiet: and if 
so be the angler catch no fish, yet he hath a wholesome walk to the 
brookside, pleasant shade by the sweet silver streams ; he hath good 
air, and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow flowers, he hears the 
melodious harmony of birds, he sees the swans, herons, ducks, water- 
hens, coots, &c., and many other fowl, with their brood, which he 
thinketh better than the noise of hounds, or blast of horns, and all 
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the sport that they can make” (pp. 339-40). Has Izaac Walton 
written anything better than this exquisite passage, which is only one 
of a thousand on as many subjects that might be quoted? Surely 
a man endowed with such tastes as these, of so highly educated a 
character, could never have so lowered himself as to go to the 
bridge-foot and listen “to the ribaldry of the bargemen, which never 
failed to throw him into a violent fit of laughter,” according to the 
“ Biographical History of England” by the Rev. James Granger, 
whose work was published in 1769, nearly 130 years after Burton’s 
death. An earlier reference to the story is to be found in Bishop 
Kennet’s compilation, “A Register and Chronicle, Ecclesiastical and 
Civil ;” but as this was given to the world as late as 1728, it is of 
little more authority than the other book. The story is probably a 
mere figment, suggested most likely by what our author says con- 
cerning Democritus: “ Howsoever it was, there he lived at last in a 
garden in the suburbs, wholly betaking himself to his studies and a 
private life, saving that sometimes he would walk down to the haven, 
and laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous objects which there 
he saw” (p. 2). 

Burton has been accused of a belief in astrology, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it went much beyond an acquaintance with all that had 
been written on the subject. “If thou shalt ask me,” he says, 
“what I think, I must answer, xam et doctis hisce erroribus versatus 
sum (for Iam conversant with these learned errors), they (the stars) do 
incline, but not compel ; no necessity at all: agunt, non cogunt : and 
so gently incline, that a man may resist them ; they rule us, but God 
tules them” (p. 133). He calculated his own nativity, and found 
that “ Saturn was lord of my geniture, culminating, &c., and Mars 
principal significator of manners, in partial conjunction with my 
ascendant, both fortunate in their houses” (p. 3). That Saturn 
has a great deal to do with melancholy, he proves not only from 
astrology, but also from physiognomy, metoposcopy, and chiromancy 
(p. 135). In the same place he defends himself in the following 
manner: “ But I am over tedious in these toys, which howsoever, 
in some men’s severe censure, they may be held absurd and ridicu- 
lous, I am the bolder to insert, as not borrowed from circumforanean 
rogues and gipsies, but out of the writings of worthy philosophers 
and physicians, yet living some of them, and religious professors in 
famous universities, who are able to patronize that which they have 
said, and vindicate themselves from all cavillers and ignorant per- 
sons.” In his excuse it may be urged that there were very few of 
his contemporaries who did not attach some credit to things of this 
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kind, which, as Bacon says, “ought all to be despised, and ought to 
serve but for winter talk by the fireside” (Essays, xxxv.). 

With regard to other matters, Burton was in advance of his time. 
“Dancing, singing, masking, mumming, stage plays, howsoever they 
be heavily censured by some severe Catos, yet if opportunely and 
soberly used, may justly be approved” (p. 346). He has even a 
good word for the rougher sports of the time, and condemns the rigid 
precisians who would do away with them in the following note: 
“Some explode all human authors, arts, and sciences, poets, 
histories, &c., so precise, their zeal overruns their wits; and so 
stupid, they oppose all human learning ; because they are ignorant 
themselves and - illiterate, nothing must be read but Scriptures ; 
but these men deserve to be pitied, rather than confuted. Others 
are so strict they will admit of no honest game and pleasure, 
no dancing, singing, other plays, recreations and games, hawking, 
hunting, cock-fighting, bear-baiting, &c., because to see one beast 
kill another is the fruit of our rebellion against God, &c.” 
{p. 702). 

I think I have now shown the reader pretty clearly what sort of 
man Robert Burton was, as described by himself. He had his faults, 
like other people, and makes no claim to perfection. “I am,” he 
says, “none of the best ; I am none of the meanest of you. As Iam 
an inch, or so many feet, so many parasangs, after him or him, I 
may be peradventure an ace before thee. Be it therefore as it 
is, well or ill, I have essayed, put myself upon the stage ; I must 
abide the censure, I may not escape it” (p. 8). He is honest and 
outspoken and submits to all fair criticism. ‘I fear good men’s 
censures, and to their favourable acceptance I submit my labours,— 
et linguas mancipiorum contemno. As the barking of a dog, I 
securely contemn the malicious and scurrile obloquies, flouts, 
calumnies of railers and detractors: I scorn the rest. What there- 
fore I have said, pro tenuitate med, I have said” (p. 10). ‘This 
‘‘melancholy” man of the early seventeenth century, in more than 
one respect, reminds us very much of a certain “ dyspeptic” sage 
of the present, who, unlike his predecessor, had seldom a good word 
to say of any of his contemporaries. Though Burton contended 
might and main against the malady that had attacked him and 
embittered his existence, it was too much to expect that he should 
be altogether victorious in the struggle. In his own striking lan- 
guage, he says, “As in Mercury’s weather-beaten statue, that was 
once all over gilt, the open parts were clean, yet there was in fimbrits 
aurum, in the chinks a remnant of gold: there will be some relics of 
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melancholy left in the purest bodies (if once tainted) not so easily 
to be rooted out” (p. 282). 

To disprove the many absurd statements that have been repeated 
in regard to his mental condition in his latter days, it is only needful 
to say that he made his Will a few months before his death, “ being 
at this present I thank God in perfect health of body and mind.” 
Dr. John Morris, Prebendary of Christ Church, Oxon., thus testifies 
to the document: “The Will (with an appendix, both duly wit- 
nessed) was shown to me by the Testator, and acknowledged by him 
some few days before his death to be his last Will. February 3, 
1639-40.” On the 25th day of the previous January, Robert Burton 
breathed his last, after having bequeathed his soul to God and his 
body to the earth (“ Animam Deo, Corpus Terrae ”). 

2. I now come to the book which was the occupation of his life- 
time, and on which his reputation is founded. “The Anatomy of 
Melanchcly,” it may be at once said, is not, and was never meant to 
be, a scientific, or even a systematic, treatise, for the lack of which 
character some critics complain. A systematic treatise on what? 
On melancholy ? How absurd! They might just as well object to 
the unsystematic character of Montaigne’s “ Essais,” to which Burton’s 
work bears a great resemblance. Both authors are rough and 
homely in their style, full of autobiographical touches, learned, and 
fond of exhibiting their learning to the point of pedantry, which, 
however, was considered a virtue in their day ; and never, or scarcely 
ever, hesitating to discuss anything under the sun. Their variety is 
their greatest charm ; and, if the one call his book “Essais,” and the 
other “ The Anatomy of Melancholy,” the subject is still the same, 
viz. men and things, on which the Gascon Squire and the Oxford 
Don discourse, each in his own inimitable way. Had they sup- 
pressed their delightful egotism and endeavoured to cast their 
thoughts into a scientific mould, we may rest assured that their 
books would have long ago been forgotten, for they would have been 
dry, vapid, and devoid of that very quality, so subtle and so inde- 
scribable, that has made them immortal. It is the personality of the 
writers that interests us, and the ¢diosyncratic manner (if I may use a 
word that would have astonished both of them) in which they dis- 
course of matters that are more or less familiar to their readers. 

The word “‘ Anatomy” was much employed ‘at that period as a 
title to books; among which we have “Anatomy of Popery,” 
“Anatomy of Immortality,” “ Anatomy of Sorcery,” and Anthony 
Zara’s “*‘ Anatomy of Wit,’ in four sections, members, sub-sections, &c., 
to be read in our libraries ” (p. 4), whose arrangement Burton seems 
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to have copied, though Dr. Timothy Bright’s “ Treatise on Melan- 
choly,” which he several times quotes, is supposed to be the prototype 
of his own work. On the same page he thus defends the expression : 
‘Tf the title and inscription offend your gravity, were it a sufficient 
justification to accuse others, I could produce many sober treatises, 
even sermons themselves, which in their fronts carry more fantastical 
names. Howsoever, it is a kind of policy in these days to prefix a 
fantastical title to a book which is to be sold ; for, as larks come down 
to a day-net, many vain readers will tarry and stand gazing like silly 
passengers at an antic picture in a painter’s shop, that will not look 
at a judicious piece.” In point of fact, our author thought it was 
what we call a-éaking title for his book, and therefore adopted it. 
In an appendix to the first edition, entitled, “ The Conclusion of the 
Author to the Reader,” we are told by Burton that he showed his 
manuscript “in parts or in whole to divers friends and physicians.” 
He also makes this interesting statement: ‘“‘I intended at first to 
have concealed myself, but secunde cogitationes, &c., for some 
reasons I have altered mine intent, and am willing to subscribe,” 
which he does as follows: “ From my Study in Christ Church, Oxon. 
December 5, 1620, Robert Burton.” He had the courage of his 
convictions, and it was not for him to write anonymously. 

The first edition of the “ Anatomy ” was published at Oxford in 
1621, and the work met with immediate and extraordinary success. 
“The first, second, and third editions were suddenly gone, eagerly 
read, and, as I have said, not so much approved by some, as scorn- 
fully rejected by others” (p. 10). Two more editions appeared 
during the author’s lifetime, and the sixth, containing his last addi« 
tions and corrections, was published after his death. That edition 
is therefore the most complete and valuable. ‘“ Some things are here 
altered, expunged in this sixth edition, others amended, much added, 
because many good authors in all kinds are come to my hands since, 
and ’tis no prejudice, no such indecorum or oversight. . . . But I 
am now resolved never to put this treatise out again. Ve guid nimis, 
I will not hereafter add, alter, or retract; I have done” (p. 13). 
From a date given on p. 327 we learn that he was busy on his book 
as late as the year 1635, and it is more than probable that he worked 
at it until the end of his days, for it was the one great task of his life. 
He wrote nothing else with the exception of a Latin comedy, entitled 
“ Philosophaster,” which was acted at Christ Church, Oxford, 
February 16, 1617 (p. 213). It, together with a few poems, was 
printed by the Roxburghe Club in 1862, and, from a too brief note 
in Notes and Queries (January 21, 1899), written by Mr. Edward 
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Marshall, the fortunate possessor of one of the sixty-two copics, 
would seem to be possessed of considerable interest. 

Burton’s main object in composing his book was to keep himself 
employed, and to overcome by hard work the malady from which he 
suffered. “I write of melancholy,” he says, “by being busy to avoid 
melancholy. There is no greater cause of melancholy than idleness, 
no better cure than business, as Rhasis holds” (p. 4). He de- 
liberately adopted a plain and simple style, which he thus describes : 
“Tam therefore in this point a professed disciple of Apollonius, a 
scholar of Socrates, I neglect phrases, and labour wholly to inform 
my reader’s understanding, not to please his ear; ’tis not my study 
or intent to compose neatly, which an orator requires, but to express 
myself readily and plainly as it happens. So that as a river runs 
sometimes precipitate and swift, then dull and slow; now direct, 
then per ambages ; now deep, then shallow ; now muddy, then clear; 
now broad, then narrow; doth my style flow: now serious, then 
light ; now comical, then satirical ; now more elaborate, then remiss, 
as the present subject required, or as at that time I was affected. 
And if thou vouchsafe to read this treatise, it shall seem no other- 
wise to thee, than the way to an ordinary traveller, sometimes fair, 
sometimes foul; here champaign, there inclosed; barren in one 
place, better soil in another: by woods, groves, hills, dales, plains, 
&c.” (p. 12). His subject is divided into three partitions, which he 
discusses philosophically, medically, and historically, with innume- 
rable episodes and digressions, often of the greatest interest. In 
addition, there is a separate section, attached to the third partition, 
in which he treats of “ Religious Melancholy.” It forms, I think, 
one of the most powerful and best-written parts of the work. The 
introduction, containing over seventy pages, is in the form of an 
address to the reader, and is full of autobiographical details. He 
writes the whole of his book in the first person, and thereby puts the 
reader on familiar terms with him. We fancy it is Robert Burton 
himself who is talking to us and pouring into our ears the accumu- 
lated treasures of his vast reading and marvellous acquaintance with 
men and things. As the book numbers over 700 closely-printed 
pages, and ranges over an infinite variety of subjects, it is impossible 
to give anything like an adequate idea of its contents. To be 
thoroughly appreciated, it must be read from cover to cover, and the 
reader, whoever he be, wili most surely find something to his taste. 
Even if he only know English, he will understand most of what is 
written, for Burton usually gives the substance of his quotation, 
when in prose, and, if in poetry, furnishes a version of his own, 
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according to the custom of the time ; but if the student in addition 
possess only an ordinary acquaintance with Latin, he will have no 
difficulty whatever. The quotations from Greek authors, with three 
or four exceptions, are given from Latin versions for this curious 
reason: “Greek authors, Plato, Plutarch, Athenzus, &c., I have 
cited out of their interpreters, because the original was not so ready” 
(p. 13). He would seem to have been acquainted with both French 
and Italian, as he frequently quotes from Montaigne, Rabelais, De 
Comines, Boccaccio, Petrarch, Machiavelli, and others ; but he only 
gives a specimen of each language, and they are both proverbs. 
Therefore, if M. Taine, when he asserts that the “ Anatomy” “isa 
carnival of ideas and phrases—Greek, Latin, German, French, 
Italian,” means that the book is interlarded with these in the origi- 
nal languages, he is altogether in error. Burton’s desire, as it has 
been said, was to have written in Latin, but the “ Stationers” would 
have none of it, to the disgust of “that fantastic old great man,” as 
Charles Lamb happily calls him in his essay, ‘‘ Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Reading.” Though obliged to compose in the vernacular, he 
has nevertheless given us several specimens of what his work would 
have been, had he employed the classic tongue. One is to be found 
on page 138, the quality of which may be conjectured by a request 
at the foot of the page: “Good Master Schoolmaster, do not 
English this.” The longest and most characteristic passage, covering 
two pages (213-14), is a furious diatribe against “ Philosophasters” 
and “ Theologasters,” z.¢. the lazy, ignorant, and incompetent clergy- 

men of the time, who got all the good things in the way of prefer- 

ment, while the learned, the pious, the exemplary, like Robert 

Burton, were left out in the cold. There is no reason, so far as I can 

see, why it should not have been written in English, unless he 

thought that those who, he says in Latin, were fitter to minister in a 
hog-sty (Zavam) than at an altar (avam) might have proceeded to 
personal violence had he so spoken in the vulgar tongue. It is 

probable that it was some of these passages that caught the eye of 
Hallam, when “glancing over the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’” (“ Lit. of 
Europe,” ch. xxiv.), and caused him to say that the volume is “ appa- 

rently a great sweeping of miscellaneous literature from the Bodleian 

1ibrary.” He, however, commends the author’s English, his good sense, 

his exact observation, and the-pertinence of his quotations, which he- 
blames as being excessive, wherein Dr, Johnson almost agrees with. 
him. “Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’” he says, “is a valuable 
work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. But there is great 
spirit and great power in what Burton says, when he writes from his 
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own mind” (“Life of Johnson,” vol. iii. pp. 311-12. Dent’s edition). 
Every one is entitled to his own opinion about a book. “Our writ- 
ings,” says Burton, “are so many dishes, our readers guests ; our 
books like beauty ; that which one admires, another rejects ; so are 
we approved as men’s fancies are inclined” (p. 9). It must also be 
remembered that the age was remarkable for its pedantry, and that it 
was our author’s intention from the very first to give, not so much his 
own ideas as those of others. He quotes, as an excuse, the saying 
of Didacus Stella, “A dwarf standing on the shoulders of a giant 
may see further than the giant himself” (p. 8). Therefore he calls 
his book ‘a Cento laboriously collected out of divers writers” (p. 7); 
and again, “this my Macaronicon,” which most felicitously describes 
its character. 

His acquaintance with the classics, the fathers, schoolmen, and 
recent writers in Latin, whom he calls “ Neoterics,” is simply amazing 
in its extent and variety. But what is of especial interest is his 
knowledge of English writers and his frequent quotations from their 
works. The poets are his favourites, whom he characterises in a 
very pleasing way. Sir Geoffrey Chaucer (always cited in black 
letter in the first edition of the “Anatomy”) is “our English 
Homer” (p. 565); Spenser “ our modern Maro” (p. 485) ; Marlowe 
“our English Tatius ” (p. 600) ; M. Drayton, whom William Burton 
in his “ Description of Leicestershire ” claims to be a relative, is “ our 
English Ovid” (p. 171); while Ben Jonson, with whom the writer 
was most likely acquainted, is styled “our arch poet” (p. 553). 
Burton only quotes from the dramatists a very few times, though 
the reader cannot help thinking that he knew a good deal about 
them. Such poems as Shakespeare’s “Venus and Adonis,” 
“Lucrece,” Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander,” and so forth, were 
evidently what he most admired. His pages also show that he had 
read most of the books on divinity, philosophy, history, travels, and 
the rest, that came from the press in such abundance in that 
energetic age. 

I hope I have now succeeded in giving a fuller and clearer 
account of Robert Burton and his wonderful book than is elsewhere 
to be found. With one conspicuous exception, the notices in the 
biographical dictionaries and histories of English literature are most 
unsatisfactory. The one ina certain encyclopedia, much “ boomed” 
of late, is, apart from the dates, &c., which can be got anywhere, 
absolutely unworthy of such a publication. The only bit of originality 
in the article is this: “With a certain class of readers it (the 
“ Anatomy”) has always been a favourite, Charles Lamb is a 
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typical instance of a reader in Burton.” The ludicrous—I was 
going to say fatuous—inappropriateness of these two sentences could 
hardly be surpassed, for the inference is none other than that both 
Burton and his reader, whoever he be—Lamb, Johnson, Sterne, and 
so many others—are either hovering on the brink of insanity, or have 
gone sheer over, whilst this very superior critic, in full enjoyment of 
his faculties, such as they are, is calmly looking on! Charles Lamb, 
after quoting, in the essay already mentioned, these words of Lord 
Foppington in “The Relapse ”—“ To mind the inside of a book is 
to entertain one’s self with the forced product of another man’s 
brain. Now I think a man of quality and breeding may be much 
amused with the natural sprouts of his own ”—must have had some 
such writer in view when he wrote as follows: ‘“ An ingenious 
acquaintance of my own was so much struck with this bright sally of 
his Lordship, that he has left off reading altogether, to the great 
improvement of his originality.” After all, perhaps we are all a little 
touched, and not sailors alone, of whom it is written: ‘ Fabatus, an 
Italian, holds seafaring men all mad ; ‘the ship is mad, for it never 
stands still; the mariners are mad, to expose themselves to such 
imminent dangers: the waters are raging mad, in perpetual motion: 
the winds are as mad as the rest, they know not whence they come, 
whither they would go: and those men are maddest of all that go to 
sea ; for one fool at home, they find forty abroad.’ He was a mad- 
man that said it, and thou peradventure as mad to read it” (p. 69). 
Tis “a mad world, my masters.” 

The article in the “Dictionary of National Biography” is 
admirable, and worthy of that great undertaking. It has only one 
fault, and that is its brevity, for which the writer is not to blame. 
Every line shows that the notice is written by one who has carefully 
read the “ Anatomy ” and is able to appreciate it and its author. He 
says that the notion that the book is “a mere patchwork” is utterly 
untrue, and that “on every page is the impress of a singularly deep 
and original genius,” and that “ when he chooses to write smoothly 
this language is strangely musical.” 

In short, if Dr. Wheatley will allow me to vary the language 
employed with respect to another work,' I say, “The ‘Anatomy’ is 
a microcosm. In its pages there is something for all readers— 
frivolous things for some, weighty facts for others, and problems for 
psychological students. It has a threefold interest for readers: 
I. It is a source of information respecting the Tudor and Stuart 
periods ,which should not be neglected: II. It gives us an insight 


' The Diary of Sam. Pepys, vol, ix. Bell & Sons. 
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into the life and manners of the period: III. It is of absorbing 
interest from its vigorous style and its truthful revelations of the 
inmost soul of the writer.” y 

When we think of the many readers of the “Anatomy” who 
have derived consolation, instruction, and amusement from its 
pages, we need not doubt that its author’s wish has been fully 
realised: “‘ And as that great captain Zisca would have a drum made 
of his skin when he was dead, because he thought the very noise of it 
would put his enemies to flight, I doubt not but that these following 
lines, when they shall be recited, or hereafter read, will drive away 
melancholy (though I be gone), as much as Zisca’s drum could 
terrify his foes” (p. 16). 


JOHN T. CURRY. 
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THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 


I. 


Y Cuckoo Clock hangs in the hall : 

By day and night I hear its call. 
Old friend ! I love the cheerful note 
That flutters from your busy throat. 
Your usher is the little quail, 
With nodding head and jerky tail ; 
“T’whee !” it chirps. ‘“ T’whee! T’whee!” 
And sounds the quarters merrily. 
Next bounds forth the brisk Cuckoo 
With beating wings, as though he flew— 
Proclaims the time—with startling flap, 
Like Harlequin, leaps through his trap ! 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 


II. 


Old Cuckoo Clock ! for many a year 

My trusty, faithful chanticleer ; 

Your own this house must seem to be, 

So long ago you came with me ; 

And through these twenty chequered years 
Have shared in all my joys and fears. 

But dust and age will come at last— 

One day the rusted hinge sticks fast ; 
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In vain the bird will wheeze and pant, 

It struggles to be free, and—can’t ; 

At last, prevails. How swells its throat, 

How fills the house its shrilly note, 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! 


III. 


At last arrives the final day, 

When master’s self must go his way ; 

Borne down the stair into the hall, 

He takes his leave of house and all. 

The heartless birds pursue their game, 

And crow and chirrup all the same. 

The newer tenant looks askew, 

And scorns the notes of poor Cuckoo ; 

No grace or mercy will he show— 

“That noisy thing at once must go.” 

And so within the shortest space 

An eight-day “ striker” takes its place. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo ! 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE TRANSLATOR OF RABELAIS. 


VERYTHING connected with Rabelais is of interest to thinkers 
and scholars, and indeed to almost all men of literary tastes. 
I welcome accordingly the appearance of a Life of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, of Cromarty, to whom is due the lion’s share in the 
English translation of Rabelais, in some respects one of the most 
marvellous books in the world. The Life is, of course, by a Scotch- 
man, Mr. John Willcock, and has indeed been written in Lerwick, 
the capital of the Shetland Isles—one of the last places, on account of 
its remote situation and the presumable absence of good libraries, 
whence a work of solid erudition was to be expected. Thanks to the 
memoir of Urquhart prefixed to the edition of his original works 
published by the Maitland Club, and to the Life, by Mr. Seccombe, 
in the “Dictionary of National Biography,” something has been 
known of his quaint, perverse, assertive, and heroical individuality. 
It is, however, a pleasure to have a lifelike portrait supplied in place 
of the sketches with which we have previously had to be contented.! 
Mr. Willcock’s book will do something to spread a knowledge of the 
most remarkable Scot that ever crossed the border in the train of 
James I. Sir Thomas Urquhart seems to have united in his own 
person the leading traits of the men of his epoch, and is a 
quaint mixture of the Admirable Crichton, Cyrano de Bergerac, and 
d’Artagnan. Endowed with a curious and diversified erudition, 
and possessor of a style beside which that of the Euphuists was 
nature and simplicity, he wrote a large number of treatises, of which 
a few survive and are the delight of those bibliophiles with whom 
the chief value of a book is its oddity or its rarity—men who will do 
anything with or for a book except read it. Crabbed and pedantic 
as are his original writings, those on scientific subjects have distinct 
value, and in some cases anticipate discoveries for which other men 
have got the credit. 


1 Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, & Fergier. 
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A Scottish HERO oF ROMANCE. 


ITH Urquhart’s adventures, curious as they are, I will not 
concern myself, except so far as they influence his literary 
position. After being educated at Aberdeen University, where he 
occupied himself with optical mysteries, the squaring of the circle, 
and other kindred pursuits, he spent three years in the “ grand tour ” 
of France, Spain, and Italy, acquiring the language of each country, so 
as, according to his own account, to be always taken for a native ; and 
by his sword and his tongue, the former in combats, the latter in dis- 
putation, establishing the supremacy of Scotland over other countries, 
acting on every occasion with equal valour and magnanimity. In 
London he devoted himself to the composition of so-called epi- 
grams and other works, entered into the service of Charles I., by 
whom he was knighted, and then went to Scotland to quarrel with 
the Covenanting lords, strive vainly to nurse an estate ruined by his 
father, and to engage in every Royalist undertaking, serious or mad- 
cap, in the North. In the intervals of fighting he continued his 
studies, publishing his “Trissototras,” an abstract trigonometrical 
work, and other books, living contentedly in the Library at Cromarty, 
which he had collected, and tracing the Urquhart pedigree back to 
Adam, from whom he claimed to be the one hundred and fifty-third 
in direct line. Documents more whimsical than those in which he 
gives the succession of his ancestors, male and female, are scarcely 
to be found. The most important interruption to his studies 
occurred when with the Scottish army he invaded England, and 
participated in the defeat at Worcester. Among the Scottish 
worthies captured was Urquhart, who was confined in the Tower. 
He was, however, treated by Cromwell with “respective lenity,” and 
before long was permitted to return to Cromarty. While entering 
on the war, Urquhart had taken with him, besides “ scarlet cloaks, 
buff suits, and arms of all sorts,” three “portmantles” full of 
MSS., comprising no fewer than one hundred separate works. These 
were carried off and dispersed by Cromwellian marauders, who 
used them to wrap up parcels or to light their pipes. But few of 
these—fortunately, the reader may hold—were recovered. Maitland 
reprinted such of the works as survive; had a hundred more 
been added to the number, none would have dared to collect them. 
The period of his death is uncertain. It is said to have been 1660. 
Family tradition states that he died of laughter on hearing of the 
restoration of Charles II.—as becoming a death as can be conceived 
for a translator of Rabelais. 
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UrRQUHART’s CLAIM TO IMMORTALITY. 


MONG other qualities, Urquhart seems to have been a dandy— 
if I may use a term indicating a much later date—of the 
first water. His portraits, two of which survive and are repro- 
duced by Mr. Willcock, show him with flowing locks, in costumes 
of great elegance, seated on Parnassus, waited on by the Muses, with 
the fountain of Castalia at his feet and Pegasus caracoling over his 
head, and with every accessory of laurel crowns and the like. Never 
yet, moreover, was a man so unblushing in self-eulogy; never could 
a human being have enjoyed a more profound self-esteem. His 
euphuisms are.too intolerable to permit of his being read either for 
amusement or gain. Yet Sir Thomas was a remarkable, it may 
almost be said a great man, and his translation of Rabelais will 
give him immortality. It is a unique work, far richer and more re- 
markable than that much and justly lauded work of another Scotch- 
man, Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” I know of no other instance 
of a rendering adequate in all respects of a masterpiece from one 
language into another. In some respects the translation is better than 
the original. When Rabelais used some quaint or extravagant French 
word, Urquhart went to that marvellous repertory of Old English, 
Randal Cotgrave’s “French Dictionary,” and heaped up all the 
similes he could find. This statement is no doubt true in some 
instances. In most cases, however, the fidelity of the rendering is 
not more remarkable than the spirit, and the Englishman who has 
read Urquhart’s rendering needs not envy the man most familiar 
with the original. Mr. Willcock’s book is written with a certain 
amount of reticence, but deserves to be read by all Pantagruelists. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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